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By ELMO A. ROBINSON 


A study of human relationships in which the author 
speaks of morals as “a sense of social obligation. . . . re- 
inforced by static religion,” and of ethics as “arising out 
of a feeling that calls for action,” and “reinforced by 
dynamic religion.” 


Ethics is the study of the theories as to what constitutes a 
desirable type of life for human beings. In part it pursues 
this study descriptively by enumerating the theories of the 
good life proposed by psychologists, sociologists, and 
philosophers. But ethics is also normative in that, not con- 
tent with rival descriptions of the road and the goal, it seeks 
evaluation, decision, attainment of the highest good. Ethics 
is presupposed, for example, in the work of child guidance 
and of mental hygiene. Merely to record the clashing com- 
plaints of parents and children does not constitute guidance; 
as a basis for the proposed reconciliation there must be 
some theory about how life ought to be lived. To advise the 
oppressed how to adapt themselves to the tyrant, or factory 
workers to the dictatorial boss, may be worthy endeavors of 
the mental hygienist, but sooner or later he must inquire how 
far it is possible for men to live the good life in a world” 
partly controlled by tyrants and dictators. He has to come 
to some conclusions in the field of ethics. 

Ethics Contrasted With Morals 


The meaning of ethics can be conceived more clearly if 
_ one sharply distinguishes the kind of life implied by ethics 
from that implied by morals. One view contends that the 
_ good life has already been defined, described, and recorded 
in considerable detail and that all the individual has to do 
is to acquaint himself with this information; this is the view 
of morals. The other holds that the good life has been 
glimpsed only rarely and then only in broad outline, and 
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that the individual must ever continue the discovery of the 
details for himself; this is the view of ethics. Morality tends 
to be local and provincial, to preserve group customs un- 
consciously adopted by the majority for social control, to 
advise imitation of mediocre men and the ordering of life 
by impersonal formulae. It urges outward uniformity, the 
enforcement of custom, the exercise of the spinal portion of 
the nervous system, a crystallized life of stereotyped repeti- 
tion. Tending towards rigidity and conservatism, it seeks to 
make human nature conform to a code of right and wrong, 
to obey fixed maxims, to accept the law. Life is pictured as 
a contest which needs these group rules, and as a journey 
along a highway for which maps and signboards have been 
provided. 

Ethics, on the other hand, tends to be universal, to criti- 
cally study individual theories of the true nature and needs 
of men, to advise the following of picturesque and privileged 
leaders. It places emphasis upon inner freedom, on the 
experimental quality of existence, on the exercise of the 
cerebral cortex, on a life of movement and bold adventure. 
Tending towards adaptation and progress, it seeks to make 
a code of right and wrong which will conform to human na- 
ture, and to suggest the possibility of divergent models and 
possibilities for human behavior. Life is pictured as a 
predicament which requires the use of individual intelligence, 
and as a journey through the mountans in a region which 
the maps mark unexplored. 

The source of morals is a sense of social obligation, operat- 
ing like a habit and reinforced by static religion, leading to 
a passive and automatic performance of duty, and, contrary 
to the Kantian requirement of reason, only rarely involving 
rational deliberation. It involves many specific habits, each 
of which is likely to be trivial in itself, but in their totality 
constituting a force comparable to instinct in animals. 
Morality, in this sense, consists of the conduct that would 
have been instinctive if man had neither variability nor in- 

telligence. It is thus fitted for small, closed societies. 
The source of ethics is the attractive appeal of saintly men, 
perhaps real men of antiquity or of our own circle, or per- 
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haps a creation of the imagination—an imaginary self within 
or an imaginary comrade without. Reinforced by dynamic 
religion, it arises out of a feeling that calls for action and 
requires intelligent effort for realization. It transcends the 
boundaries of the city and the nation to include humanity. 

In this attempt to make a division between morals and 
ethics no undue reflection upon the former is intended. 
Morals are valuable for maintaining that element of social 
stability without which life cannot continue, and they are a 
convenience for the individual, offering him an escape from 
caprice and regret. But morals can never be made an accept- 
able excuse for ignoring ethics. Yet the greatest opposition 
to ethical progress sometimes comes from those who are most 
moral. Conversely this progress may often be best aided by 
those who think pessimistically of current morals. It is with 
ethics, not morals, that this essay is concerned. 

Civilization Defined 

During the question period following a lecture Scott Near- 
ing was once asked, “But, Mr. Nearing, if the ideas you advo- 
cate were realized, wouldn’t it mean the end of civilization?” 
To which the reply was, “I hope so.” Obviously this word 
may have antithetical connotations. 

Textbooks in the social sciences tend to explain civiliza- 
tion in terms of culture, sometimes without making clear 
the concept of culture itself. By culture may be meant either 
tools and art objects, or forms of group behavior, or mental 
attitudes. Civilization may be either synonymous with cul- 
ture or, more frequently, one form of culture. Among the 
criteria which are suggested to distinguish between civiliza- 
tion and other forms of culture are symbolic written records, 
the means of living together in large numbers, a sedentary 
population, a state, the division of labor, agriculture, tools, 
institutions, and the acquisition and use of knowledge. One 
feels that Whitehead has expressed the conventional view 
more clearly when he asserts that civilization is the effective 
entertainment of a few main ideas; that it exhibits patterns 
of behavior, patterns of emotion, patterns of belief, and 
technologies; and that it has the qualities of truth, beauty, 
adventure, art, and peace. 
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But civilization may be defined in terms of society rather 
than in terms of culture. Society is a more general term 
than culture, and one with a more definite significance. What 
this meaning is may be suggested by a simple illustration. 
Suppose that in the midst of a ferry trip from San Francisco 
to Berkeley one should be seized with an urge to conduct 
some sort of scientific or scholarly study upon the passengers. 
Given proper means of recording data one might prepare a 
thesis on “A Comparison of the Economic Status of the Pas- 
sengers on the Upper and Lower Decks,” or “Variations in 
Blood Pressure while Passing under the Bay Bridge.” In 
other words the group of passengers on any single trip con- 
stitutes an intelligible field of study in any descriptive 
science. But no such group would serve as an intelligible 
field of study by the historian, for the group as such, as dis- 
tinguished from the individuals who compose it, has no his- 
tory. It is not a society. 

A human society is an intelligible field of historical study. 
There are two species of societies. Primitive societies are 
characterized by small populations, narrow ranges, short 
lives, and many examples. There are said to have been living 
in 1915 six hundred fifty such societies. Civilizations are 
characterized by large populations, wide ranges, long lives, 
and few examples. Toynbee estimates that during the exist- 


ence of man there have been not more than twenty-one 
civilizations. 


Is Civilization One Or Many? 


By this point of view one is presented with the problem: 
Is civilization one or many? The monistic answer assumes 
that civilization everywhere is a part of a common trend in 
social evolution, and that it exhibits a single direction. Fre- 
quently this view is associated with strong optimism, some- 
limes of a deeply religious nature, sometimes superficial. 
There is the faith in “‘one far-off divine event, towards which 
the whole creation moves.” There is the belief in “the 
progress of mankind onward and upward forever.” And 
there is the popular Pollyanna attitude, satirized by an 
illustration in “Aunt Polly’s Story of Mankind.” A tall 
cylindrical island rises from the sea. Upward circles a spiral 
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pathway, upon which at various levels are creatures and then 
men of successive stages of evolution. Finally at the summit, 
relaxed in an easy chair, is Aunt Polly’s husband, Uncle 
Frederick, with one hand resting lightly on The First Con- 
gregational Church and the other on The First National Bank. 


But the monistic view is not necessarily combined with 
such optimism. It may be that there has been but one civiliza- 
tion, whose course, however, is symbolized by the pendulum 
or by the spiral with low gradient. That is, progress instead 
of being steady and buoyant may be non-existent or reluctant. 
One historian believes it is necessary to think in terms of a 
period of half a million years, if one is to discover evidence 
of progress. 

In contrast to these views of civilization there is the hy- 
pothesis of cultural pluralism. It is best known in the theory 
proposed by Spengler. He assumes a precivilized amorphous 
form of human existence, in which no significant group 
changes ever occur and to which the concept of history does 
not apply. Out of this colorless mass of humanity there have 
been born at various moments of time approximately ten 
civilizations or, as he prefers to call them, ten cultures. Of 
these two are now living. No explanation is offered for the 
birth of a culture other than that which is analogous to 
Topsy’s explanation of her existence. Each culture passes 
through a definite common pattern of life-history, comparable 
to that of a biological organism, beginning with birth and 
ending with death. Civilization is used by Spengler to denote 
a stage of cultural life-history which marks the beginning of 
declining old age and death. Hence the title of his best- 
known work, “The Decline of the West.” This hypothesis 
rests upon metaphysical postulates. Each culture is a philo- 
sophical Absolute, limited, since it has a beginning and an 
end, but nevertheless an Absolute whose course can be altered 
neither by man nor God. In this there is a suggestion of fore- 
ordination, but in place of “a power not ourselves that makes 
for righteousness” Spengler offers a destiny not ourselves 
that makes for oblivion. 

Toynbee has proposed another theory of cultural 
pluralism, superficially similar to Spengler’s, but involving 
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significant departures. There have been large numbers of 
primitive societies, some of which have developed into 
civilizations. The total number of civilizations Toynbee esti- 
mates to be not less than eleven and not more than twenty- 
one, at least six of which are now living. Some have been 
quite isolated from any others, like hermits who had no par- 
ents. Others have shown a relationship analogous to that of 
parent and child, or grandparent and grandchild. But that 
is the extent of the genealogical tree; the number of genera- 
tions does not exceed three. Toynbee does not press the 
biological analogy and is less dogmatic than Spengler in his 
applications of it. Birth, growth, disintegration, death com- 
prise the usual, but not the inevitable pattern of a civiliza- 
tion. The greater flexibility implies a more complex 
interrelationship of factors than Spengler grants, and con- 
sequently a greater significance for the ideals and conduct 
of individual men. “It is human individuals and not human 
societies that ‘make’ human history.” Or, in Croce’s words, 
“History is what we make it.” 


Must Every Civilization Die? 

Of these two pluralisms which is the more probable? Are 
processes at work in the newly-born which render death in- 
evitable? Is every civilization at birth doomed to die? Do 
its increasingly difficult problems become too complex for 
solution? A civilization may be described as a coherent 
system of values, a collectively sustained quest and design 
for living. But such a spirit spreads more slowly than the 
associated economic, political, and technical tools and in- 
struments of culture. There thus develops an inevitable 
bifurcation; the business of living becomes detached from 
the art of living. Does this inner disintegration, which dis- 
tinguishes our western civilization from primitive societies 
spell conflict, breakdown, death? 

Even Bergson’s vital impulse may fail to offer comfort. 
True, it is characteristic of life ever to manifest a search for 
individuality—in societies as well as in biological forms. 
But the universe is only imperfectly harmonious; discord in- 
trudes because each individual, each species, each nation, 
each civilization behaves as if in itself the movement of life 
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had reached its climax and terminus. Each attempts to use 
the vital impetus solely in its own interest. Thus the family 
of civilizations is not united by any common shared aspira- 
tion. There is only an unforseeable variety of manifestations. 
Moral obligations arise in these small, closed societies. They 
are not easily transferred to civilizations; never have they 
been made generally applicable to humanity. Never have 
there been statesman capable of effecting this transfer of 
primitive moral codes to mankind. In fact even over a great 
nation there never has been a good government. And to ex- 
tend the consciousness of solidarity until it shall include all 
of humanity would be to outwit nature. 


Possible Futures 


Before accepting these pessimistic predictions let us 
enumerate the theoretically possible futures of our civiliza- 
tion. What may happen to us in the next thousand years? 

1. There may be an end to all forms of human life. 

2. There may be an end to all civilized life and a reversion 
to primitive societies. 

3. Our civilization may die, but other and perhaps new 
civilizations may continue. 

4. Our civilization may live, but other civilizations may 
die and no new ones appear. The fact that ours is the 
first to have for its past the past of the entire world, 
that ours is the first history to be a world history, may 
make a difference. 

5. Our civilization, together with other civilizations now 
living or to be born, may exist side by side. In this 
event there are three possibilities: 

a. Western civilization may be dominant over the others. 
b. It may be subordinate to some other. 
c. It may have dyadic, equalitarian relations to others. 

6. Civilizations (plural) as such may disappear by being 
absorbed into all all-inclusive super-civilization (singu- 
lar), which may turn out to be as different from the 
social environment of today as that is from a primitive 
society. In other words, there may be an Hegelian move- 
ment from the thesis of primitive societies to the an- 
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tithesis of civilizations, and on to the synthesis of a super- 
civilization. 

Is prediction justifiable? In view of the youth of the social 
sciences predictions upon such a grandiose scale have a low 
probability. Gauss, for example, holds that all precise pro- 
jections into the future are illusory and that the future will 
be a product, not of calculable forces, but of imagination 
and effort. And Bergson believes that it is hazardous to pre- 
dict even upon the biological level. For there is no biological 
law which applies precisely to every living thing. Organic 
creation is not subject to mathematical treatment, nor is the 
direction of life predetermined. 


Factors In The Growth Of Civilizations 


Why are civilizations born? Toynbee asserts that civiliza- 
tions come to birth in environments that are unusually diffi- 
cult. Within limits, the greater the environmental challenge, 
the greater is the stimulus to creative response. But beyond 
these limits the law of diminishing returns is discernible. 
Types of challenges listed include: 

1. The challenge of new ground (migrations, such as the 
settlement of America). 
2. The challenge of hard countries (the hills of Judah and 
of New England). 
External blows (Germany vs. France). 
External pressures (Japan?). 
Internal penalizations (the Christians in the Roman Em- 
pire). 
The response is not proportional to the stimulus. Differ- 
ent peoples confronted with the same stimulus at the same 
time respond differently. For example, when environmental 
changes led to the desiccation of previously productive areas 
and forced the cessation of hunting and food-gathering in 
the grass lands of Afrasia, four types of responses to this 
challenge occurred: 
1. Some people made no change — they became extinct. 
2. Some changed their customs but not their habitat — they 
became the shepherd nomads of the steppe. 
3. Some changed their habitat but not their customs — they 
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moved north to meet a new challenge of cold, or south to 
the monotony of the tropics. 

4. Some changed both habitat and customs — they plunged 
into the hitherto humanly uninhabited jungle swamps of 
the river valleys, developed new methods of agriculture, 
and laid the foundations of Egyptian civilization. 

Similarly Bergson, without denying the importance of 
those external factors with whose analysis Toynbee is so 
meticulous, sings the variability of human responses spring- 
ing from the creativity of the vital impulse. The source of 
the great creations of art, science, and civilization is a new 
emotion. For there are two kinds of emotion: that which 
leads to impassioned and prejudiced thinking, and that which 
is a stimulus to thought and a fertilizer of ideas. Similarly 
there are two kinds of intelligence. One type manifests itself 
in reflective thinking which understands, discusses, accepts 
and rejects, and hence must rule out emotion. The other is 
manifested in creative thinking, and here emotional mo- 
tivation is necessarily involved. The importance for civil- 
ization of these profound flashes of thought is also recog- 
nized by Whitehead. He too points to the phenomenon of 
challenge, as exemplified in the invasion of the barbarians, 
the rise of Christianity, the invention of the steam engine, 
and the growth of democracy. 

Attempts have been made to list the causes of death for 
civilization, such as dysgenic reproduction, exhaustion due 
to war and militarism, exhaustion due to redundant popu- 
lation and high-tensioned living, exploitations of the masses. 
Or, one may say that civilizations die when challenges fail 
to elicit creative responses. Death comes not so much through 
the action of a hostile force from without as by a weakening 
of that inner spirit which formerly released the people’s 
energies towards a common goal. When expansion, improve- 
ment, and novelty cease, then blight settles upon a popu- 
lation. Without some transcendent aim to lift men above 
the pursuit of pleasure or the routine of repetition, civil- 
ization becomes frozen, thought halts and literature copies. 
When the champions of morality become the fierce opponents 
of new ideals, when the champions of religion preach idola- 
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trous contentment with outgrown gods, when there is no ethi- 
cal capacity adequately to meet internal challenges, then 
civilization sickens and peoples perish. 

Borrowing terms from Chinese philosophy Toynbee dis- 
tinguishes two limiting states of society — the Yin and the 
Yang. The Yin is static custom; the Yang is dynamic differ- 
entiation. Normally there is oscillation between these poles. 
The Yin stage is disturbed by some challenge. This leads to 
a Yang stage of response. If the response is such as to elimi- 
nate the challenge there is a renewed Yin. But in this oscil- 
lation there is no growth unless the response answers the 
particular challenge in such fashion as to expose the society 
to a fresh challenge which in turn demands a fresh response. 
Moreover growth is characterized by the tendency of the 
type of challenge to shift from an external blow or pressure 
to an internal problem. An individual or a society grows in 
proportion to the degree that it becomes its own stimulating 
environment. This social movement towards the Yang stage 
of dynamic response, which represents growth, is the work 
of a minority of creators. A society is primitive to the ex- 
tent to which it imitates the older generations; it is civilized in 
so far as it imitates the elan of its creative personalities. 
These internal challenges from its own minorities constitute 
what Whitehead calls the gadfly of civilization. 


The Relationship Between Ethics and Civilization 

The concepts of ethics and civilization having been de- 
veloped it remains to discuss their relationship. Ethics and 
civilization are mutually implicative. The quest for the good 
life implies the need for a society in which the good life 
is possible. Some men have lived a fairly good life in vari- 
ous types of unsatisfactory societies, but the best life, the 
good life, presupposes some kind of civilization. On the 
other hand civilization implies ethics. For if a society loses 
the spirit of ethical adventure it decays through the cancer 
of tradition or the paralysis of indifference. 

There are some grounds for optimism. Before World War 
I Walter Rauschenbusch marshalled the empirical evidence 
indicating that considerable sections of our social order had 
already been Christianized—in other words, put on an ethi- 
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cal basis. In contrast to earlier customs modern family life, 
church life, educational life, and—to a lesser extent-——even 
political life show signs of ethical progress. Supporting 
such empirical evidence are various philosophical analyses 
and arguments. 

From Whitehead one may renew one’s faith in the per- 
suasive power of ideas to make for civilization. Ideas, he 
tells us, are prophecies which procure their own fulfillment. 
Starting as speculative suggestions in the minds of a small 
gifted group, at first they have but limited application, and 
tend to arouse literary and legal defenses against their diffu- 
sion. But always they constitute a danger to routine, and if 
sustained and coordinated by the minority, gradually they 
begin to produce changes of custom, sweeping on to com- 
prehensive accomplishments. Ideals thus emerge from human 
activities, ultimately to modify the activities from which they 
emerge. Indeed civilization is characterized by the main- 
tenance of the social order by the inherent persuasiveness of 
ideas. The Hebrew prophets are one of those relatively few 
groups of men who have decisively altered the course of 
history through their consciously formulated ideals of 
conduct. 

Bergson reminds us that the inertia of humanity yields to 
the impulse of genius. Among the great ones of the race the 
greatest are the mystic saints. Indeed, these rare specimens 
constitute new species of a single individual each. In the 
mystics the limitations imposed upon ordinary men are 
transcended. Placing themselves in the very current of the 
vital impulse, they continue and extend the divine creative 
work. Thus reforms, which without them appear impractical, 
or impossible, come to unforeseeable fruition through the 
miracle of artistic spiritual creation. 

Mysticism is misunderstood partly because we mistake 
imitations for the genuine examples, and partly because we 
have been led to suppose that the culmination of the mystic 
experience is found in contemplation. The true mystics, how- 
ever, are men of action endowed with supreme common sense. 
Contemplation is only a stage. After withdrawal from the 
world comes the return as a participant in every-day affairs. 
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This important fact has been obscured because the ancient 
mystics of Greece and India saw no means by which the 
sufferings and miseries of the masses of men could be miti- 
gated. The race seemed crushed by nature, doomed to pov- 
erty, disease, and cruelty. The only action possible to the 
mystic of those times was teaching. But in our day it 1s 
otherwise. Interpolated between the ancient and the modern 
is the advent of the machine. Man is no longer doomed. 
Deliverance is possible. Thus Bergson, in a day when it is 
fashionable to decry the machine as an enemy of man’s 
spiritual development and as a master to whom he is in 
chains, raises his voice to praise it as the instrument which 
may give substance to the mystic dreams of the ages. 

Without ignoring the powerful forces tending towards the 
destruction of our civilization one may thus discover counter 
impulsions at least equally significant. The permeation of 
the universe by a vital impetus working against entropy; the 
strength of this impetus in the moral and religious genius; 
the fact that it is the same spirit which is also working in the 
masses of men, the advent of machinery, the persuasive power 
of ideas; the capacity of individuals and of societies to re- 
spond to challenge are all grounds for a critical meliorism. 
There is nothing absurd in the conviction that continued 
growth is an intellectually entertainable possibility for our 
civilization. 

We can agree with Toynbee that certainly the most fateful 
challenge confronting our civilization is an ethical challenge. 
In its political aspect it is the problem of what to do about 
war. In its economic aspect it is the problem of what to do 
about profits. In its personal aspect it is the problem of what 
to do about our fellow men. We can agree with Croce that 
the progress of mankind lies in the continuous transforma- 
tion of ethics into politics. And perhaps we can also accept 
Schweitzer’s basic ethical commitment: a devotion to life 
out of reverence for life, an inner compulsion to show to all 
manifestations of the will-to-live the same reverence that I 
do to my own, a self-imposed responsibility without limit 
towards all that lives. 
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Toward a Scientific Gath 


By WENDELL THOMAS 


“A faith that is scientific will necessarily be a world 
faith; conversely, we should not be surprised to discover 
that a union of what is most profound in Hinduism, Chris- 
tianity and other historic religions can be at the same time 
scientific.” 


A suspicion is growing that humanity’s present distress 
is largely due to the chaotic state of our culture. Not only 
have religion and science lived in separate worlds except 
when in conflict; the great “social sciences” and the “‘na- 
tural sciences” have behaved together like children from 
different parts of town. ; 

Commendable are the current attempts of the sciences, 
sects and philosophies to mingle as in one big family. But 
the would-be family is not happy. One gets the impression 
of doctrines trying to pull themselves up by their bootstraps, 
of a wearisome repetition of shibboleths, of whipped-up de- 
votion to the very ideals that underlie our confusion. Where 
a little progress is made, we find a polite unregenerate 
syncretism instead of a deep-going synthesis. 

To bring order out of chaos in culture and civilization, we 
shall probably have to investigate sources of insight now 
pretty well neglected by the religion and philosophy depart- 
ments of our colleges, seminaries and universities. There 
is need to integrate the social with the natural studies, to 
reconcile scientific with religious theory, to harmonize all 
faiths in a comprehensive view. Only then can we handle 
with confident imagination and purpose the problems that 
world crises throw up to us day by day. 

An indispensable source of religious insight scarcely 
known to the West is the non-dualistic Vedanta developed 
chiefly by Sankara, the foremost Hindu philosopher of the 
Middle Ages. This view is almost incredibly simple. It is $0 
simple that we must clear away an amazing amount of in- 
tellectual debris in order to reach it. There is only one 
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reality, says Sankara. You are that reality. So am I. You 
and I are fundamentally the same reality, which is God, or 
sat-citanandam. Sat is creative nature. Cit is soul. Anandam 
is bliss, or limitless active peace. Reality, then, is nature- 
soul-bliss, while the world is but an appearance of this divine 
indivisible substance. Hence the good life, which is libera- 
tion, is to renounce the world and experience God. 

This view, no doubt, suffers from the escapist mood that 
characterized “high” religious thought in Sankara’s time. 
But its monism (advaita—literally, “non-dualism’’), which 
identifies the substance of man and the world with God, is 
a contribution invaluable to our present movement toward 
cultural integration. Sankara’s God is the unbounded indi- 
vidual whole. Through his mysterious power and action, 
called maya, God appears as innumerable worlds; these cos- 
mic structures are created, maintained, and absorbed within 
God. The knowledge that all human and sub-human beings 
are fundamentally one with a creative and living God means 
freedom to change existing things into better forms. Re- 
nunciation of restless desire and cramping institution is a 


step toward this freedom, and not an escape from social 
action. 


Sankara’s “Maya” and the New Physics 


-How can the mystery of maya be solved? By attention, 
perhaps, to Einstein and the new physics. Sankara and Ein- 
stein agree in stressing the relativity of structure. For San- 
kara held that all structures—stone, trees, human bodies, 
ideas, social systems—are not absolute causes, but changing 
effects of the indivisible causal whole. Through maya this 
spatial individual appears as relative structures. As to the 
nature of maya, the new physics gives a clew. Structures can 
be explained as temporary adjustments in a field of space- 
time events. This field, we may say, is real indivisible space 
distinguished into events by streams of time. Time so con- 
ceived is a modern interpretation of maya, the activity by 
which the boundless divine individual expresses himself as 
changing structures or worlds. Through his time-spirit the 
spatial God creates, maintains, and absorbs his innumerable 


bodies. 
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We are not confronted, then, with the creation of a world 

ne ag 
out of nothing,” as in traditional Western religion; nor with 
an endless evolutionary process, which liberals have been 
wont to swear by; nor with a universal dialectic of thesis, 
antithesis, and synthesis, which underlies Marxism. We dis- 
cover, instead, a complex of cycles, each of which begins and 
ends in our common divine soul, in the active peace which 
underlies all enjoyment. God enjoys himself—we enjoy God 
—through the creation, maintenance, and absorption of stable 

goods, harmonious structures. 


Concept of “Separate Human Soul” Not Necessary 


Here, in the nature of ultimate reality, is a pattern for 
social life. Through technological and economic organization 
goods can be produced out of nature. Through artistic and 
scientific enterprise these goods can be absorbed by man and 
used in ways that contribute to imagination, invention, crea- 
tion. Through an educational democratic government a mov- 
ing balance can be maintained between economic produc- 
tion and creative esthetic use. Social purpose is thus ex- 
pressed by a balanced cycle in which there is production for 
use, and use for more creative production. Our divine soul 
or self is the abiding end of this cycle, while natural re- 
sources, human bodies, and social institutions are the means. 
The cycle itself is God’s time-spirit at the civilization level 
of existence. 

It is quite a jump, however, from physical interpretation 
to the study of civilization. While it may be gratifying to 
believe that a universal pattern is applicable to social studies, 
the belief by itself will not solve particular problems. Has 
any discipline in the field of human behavior been developed 
along the line of the new physics? In German psychology 
Max Wertheimer beheld, on the one hand, a dreamy devo- 
tion to “order and meaning” apart from scientific investiga- 
tion; and on the other, a preoccupation with masses of facts 
supposed to be connected mechanically. But he felt that 
facts themselves have order and meaning, so that a psycholo- 
gist could be at once scientific and philosophic. This feeling 
presided over the birth of Gestalt psychology, which recog- 
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nizes order and meaning as characteristic of natural events, 
and thus within the domain of physics. 


Inasmuch as this recognition was facilitated by the new 
physics, psychology and physics now work along the same 
line. It is therefore no longer necessary to introduce a “vital 
force” responsible for the creation of order, or a separate 
“human soul” responsible for the creation of meaning. Order 
and meaning are both found in nature, in the divine ma- 
terial soul. Kurt Koffka, a colleague of Wertheimer, says: 

If psychology can point the way where science and life will 

meet, if it can lay the foundations of a system of knowledge 

that will contain the behavior of a single atom as well as that 
of an omoeba, a white rat, a chimpanzee, and a human being, 

with all the . . . activities which we call social conduct .. . 

then an acquaintance with such a psychology would be worth- 

while. 

To liberal and scientific religion the Gestalt view is de- 
cidedly worthwhile because it provides an understanding of 
human behavior in line with the views of Sankara and Ein- 
stein. For a Gestalt is nothing but a structure produced in a 
field through “developing dynamical distribution,” to use a 
phrase of Wolfang Kohler, another colleague of Werth- 
eimer. A Gestalt may thus be considered a limited individual 
arising through dynamic spirit, or the time-process, from the 
unlimited individual known as God or creative nature. 


Dualism, a Cause of Western Chaos 


This view contrasts sharply with that of Descartes, who set 
the style for modern Western thought. Far from believing 
that nature is the creative individual manifested in all 
created forms, Descartes imagined that nature was alien to 
us. as a brute mechanical “matter.”” Animals and men were 
not evolutionary expressions of a common material soul: 
animals were nothing but mechanisms, while man had a 
separate immaterial soul. Thus human beings were essen- 
tially distinct from each other and from the mechanical 
“matter” in which they all were imbedded. While this domi- 
nant Western view has been softened, it has not yet been 
replaced. Consequently, we still have the feeling that we 
are separate competitors in the private and irresponsible 
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exploitation of an alien nature—a feeling which carries 
over, with startling effects, into industry and international 
affairs. 

It seems that Western civilization is chaotic and truculent 
not so much in spite of “education” as because of it. For 
much of our educational theory takes for granted the 
dualistic view of Descartes that we are different from nature, 
and therefore cannot have a common natural soul to moti- 
vate works of peace and cooperation. Yet Descartes is not 
alone responsible; his dualism springs from the Aristotelian 
dualism between “form” and “matter,” in which each soul 
is a formal substance opposéd to a realm called matter. 
Tracing dualism back beyond Aristotle, we may find only 
two thinkers not involved in its unhappy development. The 
first is Thales, founder of Western philosophy, who naively 
believed that nature was water. The second is Anaximander, 
not to be confused with his dualistic successor Anavimenes, 
who declared that nature was “the boundless.” 3 


Anaximander, of whose treatise On Nature we possess only 
fragments, was a comprehensive scientific thinker who made 
contributions to marine biology, astronomy, and cosmology. 
He introduced the sundial into Greece, and was the first to 
construct a map. Anticipating modern ideas of evolution, 
he suggested that life arose from more primitive matter, and 
made its way from sea to land; that man developed from 
lower animals; and that organisms survive by adapting them- 
selves to environment. Contrary to his predecessor, Thales, 
he affirmed that the world’s ground or nature is “the bound- 
less.” Through the primordial movements of this unbounded 
spatial reality, designated as God, “innumerable worlds” 
arise and are maintained in regular motion until they re- 
turn to their source. Then new worlds are born as before. 
The continuous evolution occurs through the “ordering of 
time.” 

In a curious and intricate manner the successors of Anaxi- 
mander distorted this simple scientific view and developed 
the dualism between soul and nature from which the West 
has not yet recovered. The nearest approach of Western 
philosophy to the non-dualistic position of Anaximander and 
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Sankara was Spinoza’s courageous identification of God 
with creative nature; and even this approach was obscured 
by determinism. Largely as the result of philosophical dual- 
ism, Western culture has failed to bring order out of chaos 
in the economic and political realms. 


Greek Dualism and the Christian Faith 


How can the West obtain a non-dualistic religious philos- 
ophy? If only the dualism of Greek thought could be 
stripped from Western theology, the Christian faith would 
be free to develop its New Testament ethic into a thoroughly 
scientific philosophy of culture and civilization. Must we 
return in imagination to the first century and start the Chris- 
tian movement afresh? Or may we discover a more recent 
expression of early Christian simplicity? 

In George Fox’s Journal we can find a New Testament 
faith unshackled from the dualism of ancient Greece and 
the militarism of ancient Rome: a tempestuous protest 
against incredible sacred doctrines, on the one hand; and 
against irreligious brutality, pride, dishonesty, and violence, 
on the other. Fox believed that all men, including the sinful 
and wicked, are moved by God, whom they can know direct- 
ly. We can know God through God’s spirit, which is life 
and wisdom, “the light that lights every man.” Through 
this cosmic time-spirit—and not primarily through church 
dogma, Bible, conscience, or private religious experience— 
come God’s authority and salvation. In Jesus we see the 
“light” manifested as friendship and mutual service, love 
of enemies, honest intellectual discussion, and fearless non- 
violent conduct. 

The “light” of the Quakers is in the “word” of the fourth 
Gospel, the ordering activity of God through which all things 
are made. This activity, we may see, is equivalent to the 
maya of Sankara, the spatial time-process represented in 
Einstein’s equations, the dynamic aspect of a Gestalt, and 
the primordial movements conceived by Anaximander. It is 
God’s spirit, to be distinguished from God himself as ex- 
pression from fundamental being. When members of a 
Friends’ meeting gather in silence, they deliberately take 
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tume to get rid of distortions, adjust themselves to each other, 
and prepare for a more satisfactory creation of things in the - 
world. God himself is the motivation for this work of his 
‘ spirit, for God is the active peace at which all creatures aim. 

Neither Jesus nor George Fox spoke of God, in the man- 
ner of Sankara, as our common natural soul; but the re- 
ligious contribution of Jesus suggests this conception. In 
what way was the Nazarene carpenter more than an out- 
standing Hebrew prophet? Not in his view of God’s king- 
dom. Here he merely selected and combined, with keen 
moral judgment, the high-lights of Jewish aspiration, look- 
ing for a righteously organized human race to exercise God- 
given dominion over the world. But in his view of God he 
went further. He declared that God works continuously 
through the world and through man, that even humble labor- 
ing folk—himself, his disciples, and all who love God— 
may speak with God’s authority, forgive sins, perform works 
of healing, and appropriate God’s kingdom here and now. 

The compatriots of Jesus had no recognized way of ex- 
pressing this personal, confident, and democratic sense of 
God; nor had the Greeks; nor has our traditional Western 
thought. But it can be well expressed by Sankara’s concep- 
tion of God as the fundamental soul of the world and human 
society. In fact, the learned Saint Paul approached this 
concept when he declared that in God “we live, and move, 
and have our being.” It is not hard to conclude, as Hindu 
thinkers have often observed, that our New Testament ethic 
is better supported by Sankara’s philosophy than by any 
that has yet grown up in so-called Christian lands. 


Religious Thinking, Independent of Dualism 

Sankara, Einstein, the Gestaltists, Anaximander, and 
George Fox are certainly not the only contributors to a 
scientific world faith amplifying the message of Jesus. But 
they are notably significant—especially when considered to- 
gether. Sankara in the East is balanced by Anaximander in 
the West in being a scientific religious thinker independent 
of dualism. Einsteinian physics is matched by Gestalt psy- 
chology in overcoming at a stroke the dualism and the 
mechanism of the Newtonian world view. George Fox is 
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noteworthy for enriching the Jewish religion of Jesus with 
the Greek mysticism of the fourth Gospel and of Neo-Pla- 
tonism without accepting the Greek dualism of traditional 
theology. Since Neo-Platonic mysticism—as distinct from 
its dualism—is linked historically with Sankara’s inheri- 
tance, we have in the Quaker prophet a union of Hindu and 
Christian thought susceptible to contemporary scientific ex- 
pression. 


Only a Scientific Faith Can Be a World Faith 


A faith that is scientific will necessarily be a world faith; 

conversely, we should not be surprised to discover that a 
union of what is most profound in Hinduism, Christianity, 
and other hrstoric religions can be at the same time scien- 
tific. The simplest scientific faith will identify God with 
space conceived as real, boundless, indivisible, and active. 
Such an identification was naturally made by Athenagoras 
and by Theophilus, early church fathers who had not come 
under the influence of Platonic and Aristotelian dualism be- 
tween a material space and God. The divine ocean of space 
may be conceived, psychologically, as our common soul; and 
ethically, as active peace, the final good whose purposeful 
activity is the time-spirit. 
_ According to this non-dualistic view, our divine soul ex- 
presses, knows, and enjoys itself through creating in time 
countless world-forms, or Gestalten, from its own substance. 
Man is God in human form. Since the human form, at the 
present time, is not only social and lingual but also possessed 
of elaborate civilized culture, man is God in the form of 
terrestrial civilization. In organic evolution the human struc- 
ture has risen from the earth and reacts upon it. Through 
man’s reason God is able to organize the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms in such a way as to make the earth more 
beautiful and significant; in brief, to realize more fully the 
kingdom of God. 

The human form, of course, is not perfect—and never will 
be. Real perfection lies only in God who eternally creates 
form. To say, then, that man is God in human form does not 
mean that every man is a god. We find, accordingly, no war- 
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rant in a scientific theism for the notion of secular liberalism 
that man’s good is “individual human development.” Since 
the human structure is not individual but social, its develop- 
ment must be social. Life’s good, to be sure, is individual; 
but the individual expressed in social development is our 
indivisible common self, or God, and not a more or less 
diseased organism such as John Smith or Bill Jones. 


When Man Is God 


Neither as a particular human organism nor as human 
society is man the good of creation. The good of creation 
is the Creator. In the Hebrew-Christian tradition there has, 
indeed, been confusion with regard to ultimate good. The 
prophetic conviction that God himself is the object of moral 
devotion has been blurred by the feeling that God, if un- 
selfish, must prefer man’s good to his own. But this feeling 
springs from the dualistic assumption that God and man 
are separate beings. Once grant that man is fundamentally 
God, and the confusion clears up. Human good is God. The 
Creator benefits human creatures by turning them toward 
their own common self, which is none other than the Creator. 

The doctrine of man implied in this view has little kinship 
with that preached by nineteenth century religious evolu- 
tionism, in which time was a single progression toward a 

-schematic future goal. The best was the latest, and man was 

going inevitably upward. In the present monistic theism, 
however, time (or evolution) is the manifold activity of an 
underlying indivisible space. This active space, or God, is 
the goal: eternally present, not future; individual, not 
schematic; the beginning, as well as the end, of all striving. 
Man should and often does make progress; but the best in 
a given field is not always the latest. And human good as a 
whole is not measurable. It is God, the eternal, whose peace- 
ful nature we should ever seek to express more fully in har- 
monious forms. 

Since every creature, including man, is God in Gestalt (or 
time-organized) form, God can be known directly through 
experienced time and the world. Both direct and indirect 
knowledge are fundamentally knowledge of God. Hence 
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there is no cleavage between ordinary and religious knowl- 
edge, between religious knowledge and science, or between 
natural and social science. There is only one fundamental 
science, which is non-dualistic theology or metaphysics. 
Sociology has the same subject-matter as physics—namely, 
divine material space—only it confines its attention to this 
subject-matter expressed in the human form. 

Religion should be simply the generic practice of which 
fundamental science is theory and social study is specializa- 
tion in human problems. Thus political and economic study 
and the appreciation of art and research would be tools of the 
religious life in which we enjoy God through creating 
harmonious organizations: healthy human bodies, happy 
families, well-planned cities, cultured nations, and a peace- 
ful world order. The present barriers of creed, race, class, 
and state would become bridges to the larger life of man 
operating esthetically on sub-human nature. 
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The Economic Basis of World Peace 


By J. BRYAN ALLIN 


Harvard's famous professor of economics points up the 
minimum requirements—in terms of the Bretton Woods 
agreements—for post-war stability. 


While President Roosevelt was still living most of us had 
the comfortable feeling that somehow good would be the final 
goal of ill. When he died we suddenly realized that the 
final goal remains for us, the people, to achieve. We have 
been learning little by little how costly our political indiffer- 
ence has been, and how very great the tasks which lie before 
us. 

One of those tasks — agreement upon some sort of eco- 

nomic arrangements by which trade can be carried on peace- 
fully in the future—was accomplished at the conference at 
Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, in July 1944; the next is 
to get these arrangements adopted by Congress. Before this 
will be done informed opinion must demand action. Pro- 
fessor Hansen’s latest book indicates not only the importance 
of Bretton Woods, but the relationship of its agreements to 
other instruments of peace. He discusses the complicated 
problems clearly and simply. Most important of all he 
demonstrates the necessity for world planning if we are 
to have world peace. 

“The first thing of importance to say about the Bretton 
Woods monetary proposal,” says Professor Hansen, “is that 
it was agreed to by the delegates of 44 nations. The second 
thing is that the details are not the most important part of 
the plan. The important thing is that 44 nations have agreed 
to take positive, daring and imaginative action in an attempt 
to achieve, throughout the world, “development, diversifica- 
tion, industrialization and expansion.” Policies that would 
have been fruitful in the past—the removal of all trade bar- 
riers, for example—would at this point in the world’s 
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economy, be too little and too late. “Indeed,” says Hansen, 
“one can go much farther and assert that even in a world 
that was completely under one political sovereignty the funda- 
mental factor producing depressions would still be present, 
namely, the fluctuation in the volume of real investment.” 

Thus it is that the danger of a world depression still re- 
mains, and we all know that the last depression was in a 
large measure responsible for the present war. The United 
States did more than its fair share in creating that depression 
and it still remains one of the world’s danger spots. Its 
greatest contribution could be that of a stable economy. “A 
violently fluctuating American economy is a menace to eco- 
nomic stability in the rest of the world.” But if we are to 
achieve a stable economy we must increase our foreign trade 
to perhaps three times its former volume. If we are to ex- 
port more, and if we do not intend making gifts of our goods, 
we must be prepared to accept goods in return. If we are 
to import more we must lower our tariff rates. But if we 
lower our tariff rates and fail to maintain full employment 
the pressure to raise our tariffs will become irresistible. If 
we keep high tariffs, or raise them after a short time and 
thus fail to go along with world agreements, the rest of the 
world will be forced to defend itself by the imposition of 
import quotas, blocked currencies, international blocs or 
other restrictive measures intended to isolate us from the 
world. If we are isolated economically we must attempt to 
build up our own dollar bloc in a much reduced area, and 
the possibility of a depression will be great. A depression 
in this country will almost inevitably lead to war. 

Achieving full employment in this country is therefore 
a major task. In a full-employment economy men want im- 
ports, not exports. When there is less than full employment 
there is pressure to sell or dump the surplus abroad and thus 
to create jobs at home and disorder abroad. The United States 
has been doing that for twenty-five years. 

Now the fact that we are always selling too much to the 
outside world is a major cause of world disequilibrium, 
and has been for the last quarter of a century. It is one of 
the most serious international economic problems of our 
times. If we are to have a stable international world this 
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problem must somehow be solved. We cannot solve it by 
the old techniques. 


The old techniques have deep roots and, even more im- 
portant, there are powerful groups in this country who think 
that one way to get rich is to ship goods abroad and take 
gold in return. The gold we received in the past may have 
done some good, but we do not need more gold. We need 
full employment and Congress has thus far failed to act 
on any measures to secure it. Furthermore, the attack on full 
employment has already begun. 


The International Bank as planned at Bretton Woods is 
suggested to help the development of backward countries. 
The International Monetary Fund is proposed to grapple with 
the problems of currency stabilization, to serve as a short- 
term credit institution and to provide for an orderly exchange 
of information on currency problems. These institutions, 
coupled with full employment, will go far to work out our 
monetary difficulties. But, says Professor Hansen, they are 
not enough: 

On the other side it would be a fatal mistake to become 
so enamored of international development and domestic 
full employment programs that we forget all about inter- 
national trade and commercial policy. International devel- 
opment and domestic full employment are not enough. We 
live in a world in which intercommunication and speedy 
transportation make self-sufficiency and economic isolation 
utterly impossible. It is not a question of trade or no trade. 
It is a question of the kind of trade relations we shall 
adopt. If we are to undertake international economic co- 
operation on expansionist and developmental lines it is 
evident that trade and commercial policy must become of 
paramount importance. We cannot escape this issue. 
For this reason Professor Hansen suggests that the promotion 
and adoption of liberal and non-discriminatory trade prac- 
tices between member countries be given to an International 
Trade Authority. 

Full employment, the Bank, the Monetary Fund, an Inter- 
national Trade Authority, are only part of the picture. There 
is also UNRRA, the ILO, commodity agreements and many 
other forms of social and economic arrangements to be con- 
sidered and adopted before we can begin thinking that world 
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order is an attainable goal. The political agreements such 
as Dumbarton Oaks depend on the social and economic deci- 
sions. Anyone who asks himself honestly how these agree- 
ments will fare in Congress, how many of them will survive 
what we call with pride, “the rough and tumble of our demo- 
cratic process,” is likely, if he is candid, to conclude that 
peace hath her perils no less renowned than war. We say 
that we have another chance. We know that the enemies of 
that chance are powerful; that they are—and that they have 
been—hard at work. Business, labor, the middle class, all 
have their own reservations about economic agreements. Lay- 
men in the pew and ministers in the pulpit have shown no 
great courage in discussing the problem, let alone in urging 
action. The army has announced that two million men will 
soon return to civilian life. What kind of brave new world 


will they find? 
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The Status of the Ancient Hane 


By EDWIN T. BUEHRER 


Death ts not an unmixed evil, and immortality is not an 
unmixed good. This article undertakes to survey the 
spiritual possibilities of a limited life span. 


It may be significant that the present war has not evoked 
widespread speculation on the problem of personal immor- 
tality. That there was a resurgence of such speculation dur- 
ing and after the last war many readers of this article will 
remember. Bereaved mothers testified that their sons, killed 
in action, made brief but convincing trans-physical appear- 
ances; and Sir Oliver Lodge lent the weight of his prestige as 
a scientist to a revival of interest in the psychic approach to 
the problem. Lodge wrote a book in 1916 recording his ex- 
periments in communicating with his son, Raymond, also a 
casualty of the war. The book enjoyed a brief popularity 
and then disappeared. 

Little or nothing came of psychic research. William 
James was a sympathetic investigator of spiritism even be- 
fore the war; and Harry Houdini, in characteristic fashion, 
publicised—before his death—what turned out to be a futile 
attempt, afterwards, to communicate with his wife. In re- 
cent years the public has seemed content to leave the gather- 
ing of evidence to the patient researches of competent scien- 
tists in several American universities. And there the matter 
stands despite reports of countless millions of deaths in 
China, Russia, Europe, England, to say nothing of the Ameri- 
can dead who are being added to the grand total. 

Religious leaders have long been aware of the fact that 
interest in immortality — conscious personal survival, that is 
— is definitely on the wane. It is true, of course, that at 
funeral services, with the emotional appeal of the ancient 
ritual still powerful, the traditional consolations are to a 
certain extent expected and expressed. It would be more cor- 
rect to say that they are intoned rather than expressed; for 
it is the authority of tradition rather than the authority of 
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personal conviction which is frequently counted on to bring 
comfort to the bereaved. — 


The question of immortality is a scientific one in the sense 
that the answer must ultimately be based on facts rather than 
on speculation or mere hope, and inasmuch as final evidence 
is at present unavailable we are constantly tempted to give, 
undue weight to our desires and the power of our imagination 
in arriving at a conclusion. Sooner or later, however, we 
need logical justification to support the opinions we try to 
maintain; and the “reason” that comes most readily to our 
aid is that life on earth is an unfulfilled experience. There 
are always unrighted wrongs, unfinished symphonies, unful- 
filled hopes, unrealized ideals. Any human achievement 
might become greater if only more time were granted for its 
consummation; and the totality of all our hopes is the urgent 
desire — when we are reasonably well and strong — to 
simply keep on living. “Is it reasonable to suppose,” we 
ask, “that the forces creating and sustaining us — whatever 
their nature may be — will leave all our aspirations forever 
unfulfilled?” That question is as familiar as it is wistful, 
and man often provides his own answer, “It cannot be.” 


The Historical Setting 


The Christian Church has consistently and assiduously cul- 
tivated the desire for a life to come. Rightly or wrongly our 
fathers have taken over from ancient times a vague, relative- 
ly insignificant — and not at all universal — idea of con- 
tinued existence, and have gradually shaped and hammered 
it into a dogma around which the church has developed its 
entire theology. The nature of the world, the fatherhood 
of God, the resurrection of Christ: all these have been inter- 
woven, traditionally, with the belief in a life to come. Jesus 
taught the infinite worth of human personality and the secur- 
ity of the virtuous soul against all the forces which kill the 
body. His followers, forced by the bitter experiences of 
the first century and those that followed to the conclusion that 
they could not be at home in their world, turned their gaze 
to the heavenly abode, and comforted themselves with the 
assurance that the sufferings of this present life were as but 
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for a moment, and would eventuate in a glorious destiny in 
an endless life hereafter. 

Opinions differed as to the origin of the soul. St. Paul 
conceived of immortal life as emerging from out of this 
life and ultimately transcending it. For him death was the 
condition of a spiritual transformation: 


It is sown a natural body; it is raised a spiritual body. .. . 
That is not first which is spiritual, but that which is 
natural; then that which is spiritual. 


Under Greek influence this idea developed into an out-and- 
out dualistic conception in which the soul, as in Plato’s 
Phaedo, antedated the body and occupied it only tempo- 
rarily. In.either case the soul was a substance — simple, im- 
material, indestructible. It would not simply be released by 
the death of the body; it would enter upon its larger and 
fuller life. 


The Emergence of the Scientific Temper 


But this is precisely the rock upon which our modern 
interest in, and acceptance of, the doctrine of immortality has 
become all but shipwrecked. For, once it can be shown that 
personal consciousness is bound up with the present bodily 
organism, as part and parcel of its life, or as a function of 
its physical embodiment, the hope of survival after death 
will be excluded. The philosophy of John Locke, back in 
the seventeenth century, pointed to such a conclusion. To 
Locke’s cautious, empirical mind the dualism of mediaeval 
«theology was unacceptable. Believing as he did that all knowl- 
edge arose ultimately from sense perception, and from re- 
flection on sensations, Locke opened the way to a new con- 
ception of nature. His younger contemporary, David Hume, 
developed Locke’s empiricism to the point where its full im- 
plication became at once obvious to all religious thinkers, 
as well as to himself. The conscious self, he maintained, was 
made up of a series of perceptions, and he dared the dualists 
to produce “their” kind of disembodied soul which neither 
he nor they had ever seen or experienced. The scientific 
temper, the naturalistic approach to knowledge, was definitely 
on its way. 
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But the ultimate victory was far out in the future. The 
idealists claimed that the physical world was the temporal 
world, the phenomenal world, the world of the senses— 
impermanent ‘and unreal. Mind was the sole reality, and 
mind was called spirit. Moreover, for purposes of religion 
mind was as good as soul. “Why should the human spirit 
die?” they asked as of old. “What is mortal about its na- 
ture?” And the great Immanuel Kant, attempting to solve the 
problems raised by Locke and Hume, drew far away from 
mediaeval scholasticism; but he revived the ethical argument 
for immortality. He held it to be inconsistent, and therefore 
inconceivable, that the soul which is steadily striving towards 
the ideal, and growing in conformity with it, should be an- 
nihilated in the midst of its progress, and the elements of 
value in it lost. Kant’s statement has become one of the 
classics of philosophy, and a last resort for many who have 
in some form or other clung to the ancient hope. 


The Human Spirit and the Natural Process 


In the long run, of course, Kant was less friend than foe of 
idealism, for in his own fashion he continued what Locke and 
Hume began. With them he stands at the threshold of mod- 
ern thought. Henceforth there would be a relentless demand 
for a basic orientation of theology as well as philosophy; for 
if now we think of nature as Being, in its totality, then the 
“other” or supernatural world loses its meaning. For this 
“other,” however one wishes to define it, cannot be located 
outside the realm of Being which includes all. Naturalism 
does not claim that it has explored the All, or that it is ulti- 
mately explorable under familiar, human limitations. Nat- 
uralism does assert, however, that, lacking empirical evi- 
dence, we have no right to claim that there is this “other” 
which no one has ever seen or experienced, but of which re- 
ligious traditions have made so much. 


Under the aegis of such a view the human spirit is now 
being conceived as the climax of a long, natural process. It 
is seen as a sensitive relationship developed biologically and 
then brought to consummation by education within the cul- 


tural inheritance and the current environment. Dualism is 
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giving way to a functional conception of the soul which more 
closely identifies human personality with the living organism. 
As life is a matter of organization and inter-action, so also— 
except in a more highly cultivated sense—is personality. 
Human beings, as distinct from other organisms, develop to 
a special degree, self-awareness, the power of thought and 
affection, the mystic experience of self-giving in oneness with 
friends and loved ones, with social causes, or with the cosmic 
whole. But these relations, inter-actions and functions, and 
this self-awareness—all—are inconceivable separate and 
apart from the physical organism. 

Such a view, startling and even frightening to those who 
approach it in its full significance for the first time, is never- 
theless the logical outcome of that long, tortuous development 
of thought which began with John Locke almost 300 years 
ago. It is the only approach to the problems of human life 
and destiny which does not take liberties with hard facts, 
liberties which, in terms of contemporary knowledge, are un- 
warranted. 


Continuity of Life as Well as Quality 


Imagination and speculation as instruments of thought are 
not to be ruled out by what has just been said. Speculation 
in any human enterprise can be justified on scientific grounds 
because it points the way to new discoveries. It can be jus- 
tified on religious grounds because, by giving full play to the 
imagination, it fills man with awe in the presence of creation, 
with gratitude for the powers and processes that created him, 
with humility and compassion as he ponders the fate that 
everywhere threatens to overwhelm his fellows and himself, 
and with inspiration as he visualizes the world that ought to 
be. Small wonder, then, that, lacking necessary facts, man 
has projected himself—in his imagination—into other worlds 
and other existences. Small wonder, also, that he wants to 
continue and increase, if possible, such spiritual venturing. 
It is man’s ability to ride on wings of desire and imagination 
—even to unwarranted conclusions—which is one of the true 
marks of his greatness in creation. 

Nor is there good warrant for belittling the ancient hope on 
the ground that it emphasizes the continuity of life rather 
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than its quality. There is, to be sure, a measure of comfort 
in the thought that the loss of a child, for example, makes it 
possible for the parents to keep it always in their hearts, as a 
child. Living children, growing, changing, cannot be clearly 
remembered at any given age. There will be no sharp 
focus of the personality in any specific year or month. 
When all the other children have grown and changed the 
child that was lost will still be mother’s child. There is 
comfort in such a thought, but it cannot be pushed too far; 
and it cannot be expected to remove the desire for the child’s 
continuing physical presence. Quality is not everything; 
duration is important, too, and to discount it is to ignore 
much of the truth about any experience. For the inorganic 
world time is incidental, meaningless; but for the world 
of living beings who can think and love and remember, time 
is vital, for in time alone can personality and other values 
be achieved. 


The question may be raised, however, as to whether it is 
necessary—since time is acknowledged to be important—to 
leap to the assertion that we shall not be satisfied with any- 
thing less than unending time. Is a time span of, say, four 
score years valueless in and of itself? Would a thousand 
years be better, or a million years? Or an eternity? Or is 
it conceivable that in the interest of human values under con- 
ditions as we now know them there may be such a thing as too 
much time? The question is raised by way of a reminder 
that the elements of endlessness may add to our dilemmas 
rather than resolve them. 


It should be admitted, as a third concession to the doctrine 
of immortality, that our interest in another world need not 
necessarily detract from our interest in this world. Disbe- 
lievers in immortality often make the charge, but there are 
powerful rejoinders. It is true, of course, that there have 
been those who, morbid in their contemplation of the other 
world, have all but abandoned this “rotting hulk” in antici- 
pation of glories that are to come. 


1 am a stranger here, within a foreign land, 
My home is far away, upon a golden strand. 
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Professor Hocking, writing on this subject, says that it is 
extremely doubtful if such people could be cured even if that 
other world, for them, could be abolished. The observation 
is sound. Nevertheless, there have been great mystics, long- 
ing like Socrates for the release of their souls, and remem- 
bered primarily for their contemplation of the world to come, 
who have astonished their generations with their temporal 
achievements. One thinks at once of St. Francis of Assisi. 

These, then, are the concessions that we must make to the 
ancient claim: (1) The death of the body leaves sinners un- 
punished and saints permanently frustrated. It robs parents 
of their children, and it deprives children of their one oppor- 
tunity to achieve maturity and to prove their worth. (2) Life 
is not simply a matter of quality; it is also a matter of con- 
tinuance. Goodness needs to be more than a flash in the dark- 
ness; it needs to endure through a sufficient span of conscious 
existence to make itself effective. (3) To believe in a better 
world to come by no means implies an abandonment of this 
world; saints have labored hard and long in this world, if 
for no other reason but to qualify for entrance into the world 
to come. 


Belief in Immortality, Uniquely Christian 


Having made these concessions, however, it needs to be 
pointed out that the doctrine of immortality is characteristic, 
not of all religions—Buddhism, for example—but only of 
some; and that the great longing for heaven as we know it 
under the aegis of Christendom, is due in part at least to the 
powerful impetus given it by early Christian teachings when 
the contemporary world situation constituted the emergency 
which gave it birth. Christianity has proliferated a vast crop 
of apologists—and some of them are still at large—who have 
maneuvered themselves into a position in which a strong and 
artificially stimulated desire has become metamorphosed into 
the confident assertion that without immortality the concept 
of God and of life itself would become meaningless. Every 
Easter yields its percentage of sermons that drive this point 
home. 

We have observed that personality must develop and ma- 
ture over a period of years; and we have raised the question 
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whether a thousand or a million years, or still more, would 
constitute the required period. And since the answer to this 
question cannot logically be taken for granted we must ask 
another. Is life to be considered meaningless if we should 
now find our conscious existence limited to a span of say, one 
generation? There are those who surely think so; and yet it 
was a people with precisely this restriction which has made 
our human history what it is. Our earth is obviously not as 
the human race received it; it is to a large extent, also, what 
the race has made it. Its added store of values has accrued 
to it despite the restricted time-span allotted to each genera- 
tion. But they are values; and for all those men and women 
who shared and contributed they had meaning. 

Why, indeed, should life become meaningless, ever, even 
a brief and seemingly frustrated life, unless in cynicism and 
despair one surrenders all meaning to the meaninglessness of 
—let us say—complete abandonment to immortality? To 
surrender to imagined meaninglessness and futility by re- 
nouncing one’s best efforts, simply because we cannot have 
life on our own terms, that is perhaps the closest approach to 
meaninglessness. 


Meaninglessness and the Time Span 


It is perfectly obvious that we are dealing constantly with 
intermingled meaning and meaninglessness. There is both 
order and chaos wherever we turn. There is sufficient order- 
liness in nature to justify man’s faith in scientific pursuit. 
There is sufficient disorderliness to make strenuous effort, 
great patience, and sometimes cruel suffering inevitable if 
we would discover truth or establish order. Nature does, in- 
deed, waste itself prodigiously. From cod fish eggs, out of - 
which an incredibly small percentage of fish ever grow to 
maturity, on through various levels of animal existence, and 
including human life itself—decimated by starvation, disease 
and mutual slaughter—nature has always been wasteful. 
What, then, is the logical justification for supposing that na- 
ture—or whatever aspect of it one calls God—will not waste 
human personality in the long run? Waste it, that is to say, 
in the sense that it, or He, permits human personality to grow, 
thrive, aspire to further growth, only to destroy it at last. 
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The word destroy must be used cautiously in this connec- 
tion lest it yield misunderstanding. If the fate of human life 
is involved in the ultimate fate of this planet, then in the end 
all values we know will probably be lost unless, of course, 
inter-planetary relationships are developed in the meanwhile, 
and human influence extended accordingly. But leaving that 
achievement of the imagination tabled for the moment it still 
remains true that personality, though terminated with the 
death of the body, is not finally accounted for. Socrates may 
not be immortal, but the power of his life has influenced west- 
tern civilization for more than 2,000 years now. That in it- 
self is a tremendous “hereafter” for one to create for himself. 
And who will say that because Socrates is probably not con- 
scious of it—and since it therefore makes no difference to 
him now—it makes no difference to the world, or that it 
would have been without meaning to Socrates? So Jesus! So 
Lincoln! So every good person whose influence continued 
through succeeding years; for only in a lesser degree may all 
human beings aspire to live in society. If this is not the 
equivalent of conscious immortality it is at least a comfort 
and a responsibility which is not to be lightly disregarded. 
And the anticipation of it beyond our allotted four score 
years or less can add immeasurably to the joy and the dignity 
of human life while it lasts. 


Moral Ideals and Life’s Limitations 


The central point would seem to be that the pattern of our 
earthly life, if it is to provide a measurable degree of value 
or happiness, must be essentially the same whether we believe 
in immortality or not. In other words, we cannot say that 
one person, because he accepts the doctrine of immortality 
must conduct himself according to this fashion; and that the 
other person, unable to accept the doctrine, may conduct him- 
self according to some other fashion, presumably along 
(un)ethical lines. In either case we are driven by every rea- 
sonable consideration to explore and use such resources of 
worthwhileness and joy which are available to us while life 
is ours. We would still have as a common denominator the 
obvious human situation which is somewhat as follows: 

Death is not an unmixed evil. It has its good points despite 
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the poignant and valid protest that since life has produced 
something so unspeakably precious it ought not to destroy it. 
A strong case has been made, for example, of the point that 
death is not so much the price of sin as it is the price of love. 
It is through the urge of love and its consummate expression, 
that human life is brought into the world. But the world is 
limited in space and if love is to beget new generations with- 
out surcease the old must somehow be got rid of. Without 
the unrelenting fact of death we could not long enjoy the birth 
of children; and without childhood love itself might con- 
ceivably disappear as an important factor in human rela- 
tionships. It would become a vestigial experience, a hang- 
over from another age. What an intolerable blight would 
overcome this world if there were no resurgence of life, 
energy, methods, techniques, because old people, ever aging, 
were in charge of its destiny? We can conceive of no closer 
parallel of death than eternal deathlessness, either on earth 
or in “heaven.” 


It is thus that we see in mortality a definite spiritual value. 
Time does not lose either its meaning or its value when it is 
marked off for us. Moreover, when it is not inexhaustible it 
becomes precious as it becomes scarce, and we are stirred 
into making every moment count. Also, in moments of great- 
est crisis, when tremendous issues make their demands upon 
us, then mortals can perform greater acts of pure and un- 
adulterated heroism than the gods themselves; for mortals 
can offer up their lives for sacrifice. In the presence of such 
moral achievement the gods themselves might well be moved 
to jealousy. Jesus rose in all his grandeur when declaring 
that no one could take his life from him, but that he would 
lay it down for a cause of his own choosing. He did precisely 
that. In a very high sense, denied to all immortal beings, my 
life is really mine when I can do likewise. Rabindrath 
Tagore once said that an airplane rising into the sky was 
more than a marvel of mechanical perfection. It was rather 
said he, “‘a victory of the spirit,”’ for “it was not until... man 


had overcome the fear of death that he could master the art 
of flying.” 


Could we reasonably contend that the soldiers of Europe’s 
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battle fronts were willing to risk imminent death for the dubi- 
ous rewards of a spirit world? There are such, no doubt; but 
unless we look elsewhere for the explanation we shall miss — 
the point. Man lives and sacrifices in fellowship with those 
who share with him time’s limitations. But within those limi- 
tations he injects meaning and value and purpose into his ac- 
tivities. He glories in the honors bestowed by his fellows— 
post-mortem honors even, when he can anticipate them—and 
he cringes in the presence of disgrace. 


Is there no truth or comfort in contemplating that there is 
a timelessness about some phases of human thought and con- 
duct which one can almost immediately recognize, and which 
does not depend on the endlessness of personal existence? 
The mystic sense of intimacy—oneness, even—with the great 
All-in-All, selfless devotion to a task that outlives us, love of 
another human being, a genuine desire—inspired by compas- 
sion, clarified by knowledge and strengthened by will—to 
make available to all mankind the best possible life: these 
constitute a religious experience into which all men and 
women may joyously enter. 


The goal of high religion is not mere endlessness. The un- 
selfish, disinterested act denies by its very nature that that is 
so. Its justification lies not in its clamor for continued ex- 
istence; it risks destruction for the sake of its intrinsic worth. 
But to emphasize intrinsic worth as over against mere endless- 
ness is to become one with the infinite. To know and live and 
feel eternity in the great finite moments which are ours is the 
immortality of religion, the “otherness” of this earthly life. 
It is thus that even the scientist can be a mystic, and set to 
poetry the experience of mortality. 


Religious Adjustment to Mortality 


The conclusion of the whole matter would seem to be this: 
If we must proclaim our faith in immortality we ought to 
guard ourselves against that familiar form of dogmatism 
which, in complete disregard of the lack of empirical evi- 
dence, stands at once discredited. As in other historic in- 
stances religion must come to grip with facts, and make its 
adjustment to them honestly, fearlessly and expectantly. 
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There is always more to be gained thereby than lost. It was 
no simple matter to metamorphose the conception of a tribal 
God in Israel into the super-planetary God of Jeremiah, or 
the universal God of later interpretation. But it was achieved, 
and religion was the greater for it. Neither was it easy for 
the church to make its peace with the astronomy of Coperni- 
cus or the theory of evolution let loose by Charles Darwin or 
Einstein’s relativity and all the philosophical implications of 
that theory. That, too, was achieved, and the tragedy was not 
that the adjustment was made; it was, rather, that the church 
was too long in making it. Religion has constantly weakened 
its appeal to intelligent people, not by coming to terms with 
the relentless demands of science, but by doing it so reluctant- 
ly and so apologetically. Organized Christianity’s fear of 
truth has alienated millions. 

We should remember these lessons from the past. For 
just as men and women have found continuing values in life, 
and retained the ultimate cosmic and human basis for their 
religion despite the disillusionments of advancing knowledge, 
they can do so again regardless of the fate of the ancient hope 
of personal survival. Indeed, if we make our adjustment we 
may well be amazed at the values that remain. Life as we 
know it remains; a changing, expanding world remains; the 
lure of ideals, the hope of effort, the reward of sacrifice. 
Love and friendship too, will remain, even though lovers 
prove untrue or friends occasionally betray, or war completes 
the spoliation of the world. 

If another consolation were in order it would be this: If 
the concept of trust has any meaning—trust in the sustaining 
forces and conditions of life—then that trust should carry us 
safely through the possibility that life’s values, timeless as 
well as transient, must be achieved within a limited time span 
beyond which the evidence fails us. This, in the last analysis, 
is not so very different from saying what wise and good men 
have often said, namely, that life’s greatest worth and high- 
est joy can be achieved if we commit ourselves unreservedly 
to the encompassing life in which, even for a limited time, we 
“live and move and have our being.” : 
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Antioch College and the Unitarians 


By AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD 


_The dramatic story of Horace Mann’s unique educa- 
tional experiment, and of his desperate struggle against 
almost overwhelming odds. 


Antioch College was founded by the “Christian Connec- 
tion,” so called, one of several communions which originated 
during the first half of the nineteenth century in protest 
against the prevailing Calvinistic theology. Its adherents 
were largely plain Bible Christians, theoretically opposed 
to sectarianism and looking forward to a union of all 
who professed to be disciples of Jesus. The Bible was their 
only basis of faith, and Christian character the sole test of 
fellowship. Some of the more conservative members still 
clung to certain tenets of the old theology, but the 
more progressive members held views similar to those of 
the Eastern Unitarians of that period. It was inevitable 
that these two communions should be drawn together by 
this similarity of aim and purpose. 


The first attempt at collaboration was in the founding of 
a theological school at Meadville, Pennsylvania, in 1844. 
The school was supported and administered largely by Uni- 
tarians, but in the beginning the majority of the students 
came from the Christian fellowship. The apparent success 
of this venture led certain over-enthusiastic Unitarians to 
predict that the two communions would ultimately unite and 
form one large liberal denomination; but they were re- 
minded by Elder John Ross that the Christians were not yet 
ready “to be swallowed alive” by the Unitarians. What 
might have been the result of the union of the intellectual 
clarity of the Unitarians and the emotional fervor of the 
Christians must remain a matter of conjecture, but this was 
not to be. Soon the inevitable friction arose. Some of the 
Christian leaders were disturbed by the radical utterances 
of certain Unitarians. They alleged that the teaching at 
Meadville tended to undermine the faith of the students by 
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discrediting certain dogmas which they had been taught to 
regard as fundamental. Gradually the disaffection spread 
to the rank and file. There was no open break between the 
collaborators and Meadville never closed its doors to Chris- 
tian students; but one by one these students were withdrawn 
and Meadville became what it is at the end of its first cen- 
tury, a distinctly Unitarian school. 
Coeducational and Non-Sectarian in 1852 


The Christians were now free to establish a school of 
their own. On October 2, 1850, they organized a college 
which they intended to make one of the most progressive 
educational institutions in the West and on May 14, 1852, 
it was incorporated as Antioch College. The site selected 
was Yellow Springs, Ohio, and the college was named in 
honor of the Syrian city in which the disciples of Jesus were 
first called “Christians.” The school was to be coeduca- 
tional, the first of its kind, and non-sectarian. The trustees 
were determined to secure as president the most dis- 
tinguished educator in America, regardless of his denomi- 
national afhliations. The choice fell upon Horace Mann, a 
Massachusetts Unitarian. Mr. Mann had had a varied 
career. Brought up under a rigid Calvinistic discipline, he 
had reacted against it and allied himself with the Unitarians. 
Beginning as a lawyer, he became the first secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education. After eleven years of 
conspicuous service in that office he entered politics and be- 
came a member of Congress. The invitation to become the 
first president of Antioch College came to him at a time 
when he had become weary of politics and longed to return 
to the field of education. He was in full sympathy with the 
announced purpose of the college and was intrigued by the 
fact that for the first time such an institution had gone out- 
side of clerical ranks of America for a president. And so, 
against the advice of friends who feared for his health, he 
accepted the invitation. There, in the new West, he hoped 
to resume his educational activity, free from the criticism 
which had hampered his efforts in his native state. And then, 
according to Mrs. Mann, began “the six most unhappy years 


of his life.” 
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The Manns had no sooner arrived in Yellow Springs than 
the process of disillusionment began. The college existed 
only in the blue-print stage. The buildings had not been com- 
pleted; there was no house for himself and family, no 
library, no books, no student body. Moreover the president 
had no voice in the selection of teachers, whose choice was 
determined by their sympathy with the doctrinal position of 
the Christians. As a result, to quote Mrs. Mann again, “many 
competent teachers were barred and many incompetent ap- 
pointed.” Nothing daunted, the new president entered upon 
his duties with his customary enthusiasm. To him obstacles 
constituted an added challenge. “In all the great West,’ he 
declared, “ours is the only institution of a first class char- 
acter, which is not, directly or indirectly, under the influence 
of the old theology.” In October, 1853, the college opened 
its doors. In his inaugural address President Mann an- 
nounced that the institution was dedicated “to the honor of 
God and the service of man.” Starr King said of this address 
that “it contained enough vitality to make a college thrive 
in the Sahara Desert.” (Or “in Sodom.” Authorities differ.) 


Unorthodoxy and Poverty 


From the beginning the new president found himself von- 
fronted by two major difficulties. The first was the oppo- 
sition of the more conservative members of the Board of 
Trustees. The majority supported him loyally, but a small 
minority were critical of his educational methods and his 
religious beliefs. They were apparently “more interested in 
the advancement of sect than in the advancement of learning 
and virtue.” They accused Mr. Mann of trying to under- 
mine the Christian foundation of the college and to deliver 
it to the Unitarians. Young men, they declared, entered the 
college as “Christians” but upon leaving, entered the Uni- 
tarian ministry. They charged this to the influence of Uni- 
tarian literature displayed in the library and elsewhere. To 
placate this minority, and also to increase his influence with 
the students, Mr. and Mrs. Mann joined the Christian church. 
As he said, this involved no compromise of their convictions. 
“There was no ceremony of baptism and no assent to a 
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creed,—simply acceptance of the Bible as counsel with liber- 
ty of interpretation and acknowledgment of .Christian char- 
acter as the true test of fellowship.”’ Nevertheless his motives 
were impugned and his action criticised. Some charged him 
with hypocrisy, others with not manifesting a proper regard 
for the ordinances of the church. 

The second difficulty was financial. It was intended that 
the college should be supported by the sale of scholarships 
for one hundred dollars each, entitling the holder to free 
tuition for one student each year. In lieu of cash the college 
had accepted promissory notes at six per cent interest, thus 
affording the above privilege for six dollars a year. It was 
expected that these scholarships would provide for all edu- 
cational expenses, and that the erection and maintenance of 
the buildings would be provided for by special contributions. 
Neither of these expectations was fulfilled. Funds con- 
tributed by the Christians had been spent largely upon build- 
ings and equipment, and each year the college sank deeper 
into debt. Salaries were unpaid and debts were in arrears. 
Writing to a friend in January, 1856, Mr. Mann stated that 
if help did not come within thirty days, “the college would 
be obliged to close its doors and a promising experiment in 
liberal education come to its end.” In this emergency he 
appealed to his Eastern friends and they responded gener- 
ously, accepting his assurance that it was the only opening 
for the spreading of liberal ideas of education and religion 
in that great Western region. “Think of this great state,” he 
wrote, “with more than two million inhabitants and only one 
Unitarian church.” 

In spite of these difficulties Mr. Mann persevered, and suc- 
ceeded in assembling a faculty of recognized reputation and 
a student body which increased each year in numbers and 
in character. He had made it clear from the beginning that 
Antioch aimed at character building as well as learning, and 
he declared that he would grant no diploma to any student 
whose character he deemed unworthy. According to Dr. Ezra 
Stiles Gannet, “the moral standards aimed at were so high 
as to make it, in still a third way, an experiment.” One result 
of this “experiment” was the fine moral tone on the part of 
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both faculty and students which has distinguished the college 
throughout its history. Writing to his friend, Austin Craig, 
in September, 1857, Mr. Mann said: “Our school opened 
grandly with almost a hundred new students and a better 
looking class of students than we have ever had before.” 

In spite of this apparent success, the financial situation 
grew steadily worse. Radical steps were taken to meet the 
emergency. A new Board of Trustees was elected, the proper- 
ty was assigned for the benefit of creditors, the scholarships 
were abolished and a tuition system was introduced in its 
stead. For the moment Mr. Mann was jubilant. “The col- 
lege,” he wrote, “has been revolutionized.” The jubilation, 
however, was short lived. In a letter to Dr. Samuel J. May, 
written somewhat later, he wrote: “Internally the establish- 
ment goes on beautifully, but already the trump of doom 
is sounding in our ears and the college is to be offered for 
sale.” The occasion was the decision of the Hartford Insur- 
ance Company, which held a first mortgage on the property, 
to foreclose. The sale was announced for April 19, 1859. 
Once again the friends rallied to its defense. Meeting the 
day before, they determined to pool their resources and pur- 
chase the property. The sale was effected through Mr. F. A. 
Palmer of New York, a good friend of the college, who 
immediately transferred the property to three provisional 
trustees who, in turn, transferred it to a new corporation. 
The new Board of Trustees consisted of twelve Christians 
and eight Unitarians and it was understood that the college 
was to be sponsored henceforth by the two denominations. 

Conservatives Renew the Attack 

During this emergency the more conservative Christians 
renewed their attacks upon the college. Among the lecturers 
at the institution, many of them personal friends of the presi- 
dent, was Theodore Parker, and it was alleged that the teach- 
ing tended toward Parker’s liberalism. Mr. Mann ignored 
these accusations, but hard work, anxiety and frequent dis- 
couragements gradually undermined his health. In June, 
1859, he delivered a stirring commencement address, This 
was his last public utterance. Taken ill the following day, 
he died August 19, mourned by all friends of the school. 
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Once again the trustees determined to secure the best man 
for the vacancy, regardless of denominational affiliations, — 
and again the choice fell upon a Unitarian, Rev. Thomas Hill, 
of Waltham, Massachusetts, later president of Harvard Col- 
lege. President Hill inherited his predecessor’s feud with 
the fundamentalist Christians but was loyally supported by 
the more progressive members of the Board. When told that 
he need not carry out the “utopian ideas” exemplified in Mr. 
Mann’s code of honor, he replied that it was this code of 
honor which made him wish to be Mann’s successor. The new 
president shared Mann’s faith in and hope for the future 
of Antioch. Writing to Dr. Bellows, of New York, he said: 
“The history of America began with the founding of Antioch 
College and if I had one hundred thousand dollars I’d prove 
that the statement was not extravagant.” Unfortunately the 
one hundred thousand dollars was not forthcoming. As Dr. 
Bellows said, “Antioch stock is low with Eastern Unitarians.”’ 
They were loath to contribute to the college as long as the 
Christians were in the majority on the Board of Trustees. 


Joint Sponsorship Wrecks the School 
What would have been the result if Mr. Hill could have 


continued in the presidential office we cannot say, but the 
Civil War put an end to all college activities. In June, 1862, 
he and the faculty resigned and the college was obliged to 
function with a skeleton faculty and few students. That it 
functioned at all was due to the devotion of Rev. J, B. 
Weston who, at the request of the trustees, assumed control 
of the school. Two years later Rev. Austin Craig, one of 
the trustees, was elected president, with leave of absence, and 
Dr. Weston continued to function as acting president. Dr. 
Craig was a Christian minister, representing the best type of 
liberalism, and much disturbed by the friction between 
Christians and Unitarians. In January, 1864, convinced that 
the college could expect little help from the members of 
his own communion, he went East to solicit the help of the 
Unitarians. There he was both surprised and gratified by 
the assistance rendered by Dr. Bellows, Dr. Hale and other 
prominent Unitarians. At the same time he was disturbed 
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by the statement made by certain members of that com- 
munion that now, at last, it was possible to make Antioch 
Unitarian. He stated frankly that he had assumed that the 
trustees meant what they said when they declared that the two 
denominations were to be joint sponsors of the college; but 
if Unitarian generosity meant that Antioch was to become a 
Unitarian institution, he was no longer interested. 


In the meantime all friends of the school had become con- 
vinced that this joint sponsorship had proved a failure. It 
was finally agreed that it should be brought to an end. The 
Christians were to be given a certain period in which to raise 
an adequate endowment. If they succeeded, the Unitarian 
trustees would resign and the Christians would have entire 
control of the college. If they failed, the Unitarians were to 
be given a like opportunity. As might have been expected, 
they failed. The majority of them were people of limited 
means, and many of them had long since lost interest in the 
college. And so the Unitarians were given their opportunity. 
They accepted the responsibility upon condition that a new 
corporation be formed and that the religious test for eligi- 
bility for election to the Board of Trustees should be abol- 
ished. Both conditions were accepted and in December, 
1864, the American Unitarian Association voted to raise one 
hundred thousand dollars with which to endow the college. 
It was stipulated that if at any time the sectarian test for 
election to the Board of Trustees should be revived, the en- 
dowment would become the property of the Association. 
Within a few months the entire amount was raised by a com- 

mittee of which Dr. Hale was chairman. Legend has it that 

he took the money to Yellow Springs in person. The Chris- 
tian trustees promptly resigned, but the Unitarians—with 
characteristic generosity—re-elected some of them to the 
Board. Dr. Craig was appointed President and accepted 
that office for a limited term. All bills were paid and the 
college opened in 1865 with the conviction that it had been 
given a new lease of life. 

Antioch’s troubles, however, were not ended with the rais- 
ing of the endowment. This had been supplemented by gifts 
from individuals, but Unitarianism was not popular in the 
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Ohio Valley, and a school under Unitarian auspices made 
little appeal. In spite of the efforts of the faculty and Board 
of Trustees, income and enrollment steadily declined and 
finally, in 1881, the college closed its doors. This was the 
signal for renewed efforts, on the part of the Christians, to 
regain control. The Christian Educational Society was or- 
ganized, and under its auspices the college reopened in the 
autumn of 1882. The Educational Society was given full con- 
trol with the understanding that the college was to be ad- 
ministered in the spirit of the charter. The trustees, on their 
part, agreed to turn over to the Society from the income of 
the endowment the sum of sixteen hundred dollars, six hun- 
dred dollars to be used for the maintenance of the buildings, 
and the balance for the payment of salaries. However the 
decline in income and enrollment continued. The Christians 
had long since lost interest in the college and had transferred 
their benevolences elsewhere. In 1893 the Educational So- 
ciety was disbanded and its efforts came to an end. With 
the exception of an abortive attempt to purchase the college 
in 1900-1903, this was the last attempt of the Christians to 
regain control. 


Alternate Work and Study 


During the early years of the twentieth century, Antioch 
continued to function as a small, liberal arts college. In 
1920, however, it was thoroughly reorganized, divorced from 
denominational control, and Arthur E. Morgan was elected 
president. During the sixteen years of Dr. Morgan’s incum- 
bency the college made steady progress. The co-operative 
plan of alternate work and study was introduced and is still 
a characteristic of its educational program. Gradually the 
college achieved a distinctive place among American edu- 
cational institutions and its graduates compared favorably 
with those from larger and better known colleges. The 
annual budget was increased from less than fifteen thousand 
dollars to more than four hundred thousand. Dr. Morgan 
resigned in 1936 and was succeeded by the present head, Dr. 
A. D. Henderson. The policies, however, except for changes 
incident to the war, have remained substantially the same. 
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These policies, while revealing the influence of Dr. Morgan’s 
organizing genius, might be regarded as the restatement, in 
modern terms, of the principles and ideals of the first presi- 
dent. The aim of the college is still to develop well rounded 
personalities, but it is recognized that this involves both vo- 
cational and cultural studies. In the words of President 
Henderson: “We believe that no college can divorce itself 
from life and that college education is of value only so far 
as it teaches the individual to live that life wisely and well.” 
While the college is not now affiliated with any denomi- 
nation, and is independent of church control or support, its 
educational policy is distinctly religious. It assumes that 
few young people today are interested in the traditional the- 
ology or in sectarian disputes, but that all are interested in 
achieving a satisfactory life purpose, and the college aims 
to help toward this end. While no longer under Unitarian 
auspices, its educational policies are in full accord with the 
Unitarian tradition. In the words of an alumnus of the col- 
lege, “Antioch is the most religious place I know.” 
It has been said that every institution is the shadow of 

a great man. May we not think of Antioch as the projection 
of the personality of its first president? Throughout all 
changes of administration it has remained true to his prin- 
ciples and ideals. Today its graduates, as they go out from 
their alma mater, carry memories of the statue of Horace 
Mann, as it stands upon ground which was once part of his 
estate, and of the inscription quoted from his last Commence- 
ment address: 

I beseech you to treasure up in your hearts 

these my parting words: Be ashamed to die 

until you have won some victory for humanity. 
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The Pattern of a Religious Serice 


By VINCENT B. SILLIMAN 


Two letters which have come to me recently refer to the 
“pattern” of a church service. 


There is a feeling that religious experience in the indi- 
vidual has a normal pattern, and that this pattern should 
determine the order of events on Sunday mornings in church. 
I question whether religious impressions and experiences do 
follow any one pattern, and even if they did, whether this 
pattern and the order of a Sunday morning service could be 
correlated very closely. Certainly our religious services 
should be orderly; but we may not need to look so far afield 
for guiding principles. 

What do we expect from a Sunday morning service? 
Not just one thing as a rule, but several things: a 
sermon, particularly. At any rate we expect the service 
to reach a climax in the persuasive, inspiring or challeng- 
ing presentation of a particular religious truth, or aspect 
of religious truth, or application of religious truth. Let us 
call that which finds its clearest expression at the climax of 
the service the dominant purpose. But we expect more. We 
expect — too feebly, perhaps—to find our relationship 
to everyday experience transmuted or transformed by the 
power of common prayer, meditation and aspiration. We 
expect to sing some appropriate hymns, to attend to the oral 
presentation of inspiring literature (Biblical or other), per- 
haps to hear an anthem or two and certainly, in passing, to 
hear some instrumental music. Theoretically—if not actually 
—we expect that from start to finish the occasion will be 
characterized for all concerned by the transcendent signifi- 
cance suggested by the word worship. The types of material 
which may be included in a church service, and their order 
in the service, are largely suggested to us by custom. But 
with us custom is flexible. We can change the order of events, 
and we can omit or introduce particular items and particular 
types of material with considerable freedom. 


he. 
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What criteria should we have in mind with regard to 
religious services? On the one hand the criterion should cer- 
tainly be helpfulness or value to the lives of the people 
present and participating, and through them a_beneficent 
effect upon society. The criterion, on the other hand, should 
be the general principles of aesthetic arrangement as they 
apply to religious services. In accordance with this criterion, 
the element which embodies the dominant purpose most 
clearly and impressively is placed normally toward the end 
of the service—whether this element be a sermon or a piece 
of choral music or a great act of prayer or some ceremony. 
Earlier elements in the service introduce it and lay in a broad 
background of religious principle, developing the spiritual 
awareness and directing the expectancy. of the people present. 
By and large, the movement of the service is from the gen- 
eral to the specific; and the service deepens in intensity as it 
narrows in scope. The order should be rhythmical, with a 
pleasing alternation of speaking and singing, of congrega- 
tional utterance and utterance by the minister alone (and by 
the choir alone), of standing and sitting (and kneeling or 
bowing), of fixed and changing, familiar and unfamiliar 
items. The development of the service should be simple; but 
this does not mean that the service should be devoid of orna- 
ment. The elements of the plainest or of the most elaborate 
service should be so placed and grouped that the entire 
service will be seen to consist of a few related, harmonious, 
but diverse “movements.” 

Parallel examples of arrangements are the varied and con- 
trasting movements of a symphony, and the order and con- 
trast of the various items in any kind of concert, or in any 
well-planned public meeting. The general principles which 
cover the ordering of a religious service are similar to those 
which cover the arrangement of material in such literary 
compositions as essays, speeches and the longer lyric poems. 

Probably no protracted religious service has but a single 
theme. To be specific, there may be reason to include sea- 
sonal hymns or carols in services in which the sermon is on 
some serious moral or social question. Again, in a service 
suffused with Christmas joy one may be constrained to call 
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to mind in prayer—or meditation—our soldiers or the de- 
parted. On occasion, the lesson or lessons may be related 
only in the most general way to the sermon, or they may even 
have to do with some other topic entirely which calls for 
notice in the service. Thus on a Palm Sunday, when the 
sermon does not deal directly with the traditional story, it 
may seem desirable—but it certainly is not necessary—to 
read that story as a lesson. But, “let all things be done de- 
cently and in order.” 

In passing let us note that a funeral service ought to have 
a discernible pattern, and not just to be—as is too often the 
case—an aggregation of miscellaneous items, however edify- 
ing and comforting each of them may be. 

The point is that common sense and a feeling for the fit- 
ness of things are probably more important in arranging 
religious services than any theory as to the normal pattern 
of religious experience, or some fancy as to what is liturgi- 
cally or ceremonially proper. Yet theories can be very sug- 
gestive; liturgical knowledge can be used creatively; 
and ceremonial is to a considerable extent a matter of 
appropriate, dignified and convenient action. 


A Prayer 
By HUGH ROBERT ORR 


Here in the quiet of this hour we become aware of our 
deeper life, the life of holy communion which unites us in 
thought and aspiration. We have need of that mystic touch 
of human fellowship which leaves with us the sense of the 
larger life in which we live. Be ours the fellowship of feeling 
with one another, of understanding one another, in our dif- 
ferences and in our essential unity. 

Nigh unto us, and among us, are those who bear their 
burdens of care and sorrow. Be our hearts infinite in tender- 
ness to them, and may they find strength for the hour of 
their need. May the sources of sustaining grace be known 
unto them. May the touch of an infinite peace give them calm. 
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How we have need to tarry a moment now and again beside 
the road of life, to pause and to clear our vision for the 
things of supreme worth, to lift our eyes a moment from 
the narrow pathway unto the hills of a wider horizon, to 
behold some farther height and some diviner glory on life’s 
more heavenly altitudes. And may the strength and the 
beauty of those hills be ours. 

Fearless and with open mind let us face the sun-dawn of 
new light and understanding, while the clouds of fear and 
ignorance and prejudice are dissolved away in the eternal 
morning of truth. May our minds grow more spacious to 
the truth and our lives more emancipated from gross mis- 
understanding. 

All things shall teach us — the sky and the earth, the sun- 
light and the falling leaves, the miracle of growth and ful- 
fillment, of joy and tears, of sympathy and love. They shall 
be the word of God unto us. Some touch of the air, some 
breath from the fields, some human hand or voice or face, 
some inspiration of heart — or even some pang of pain — 
touch our eyes that we may see and our souls that we may 
feel the greatest truth of all: that we live — that we live, 
and on every hand we grasp and are borne up by the mystery 
that is life, by the power that is God. Amen. 


Doxology 


By ROBERT T. WESTON 


Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
The Life within all life we know; 
Praise him whose spirit, flowing free 
Through love, createth liberty. Amen. 
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Inspiration 


By A. WAKEFIELD SLATEN 


(Tune, “Ghent,” at number 139 in Hymns of the Spirii) 
As in distant mountains 
Rivers find their source 
And from far-off fountains 
Wend their winding course, 
So to our surprising 
Flows the spirit’s power, 
Taking for its rising 
Some forgotten hour. 


To our souls be given, 
In this time and place, 
Like a gift from heaven 
Some new strength and grace. 
To us, though unknowing, 
Let this be the hour 
Whence shall rise the flowing 
Of the spirit’s power. 


Aa Invitation Renewed 


The editors of the Journal of Liberal Religion renew the 
“Invitation to Collaborate” which was extended to the readers 
of this department in the winter issue. New service materials: 
hymns, responsive readings, prayers, meditations, and others 
will be welcomed, and will be carefully considered for publi- 
cation on these pages. 
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BOOKS 
When a Liberal Fights Jor Freedom 


Freepom Is Morr THan A Worp. By Marshall Field. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press. 190 pp. $2.50. 

As a representative of an organization which has just been turned 
down for a grant from the Marshall Field Foundation, I naturally 
received the review copy of this volume with especial interest. I 
was eager to find chinks in Marshall Field’s liberal armor. 

There was, however, no evident hiatus in the area of racial 
justice, for in the book are some of the most unequivocal paragraphs 
against anti-Semitism and racism anywhere. There was no evident 
liberal gap in the area of economic justice either, for again in this 
book there are some very pointed questionings of the capitalistic 
system. There was also no evident lacuna of liberalism in the field 
of international relations, for the author warns that after wars 
rarely have victors “shown dispassionate judgment in settling mat: 
ters equitably either for themselves or for humanity.” 

Marshall Field did not disappoint in the area of civil liberties, 
for his main effoits have been to offset serious deficiencies in the 
public’s access to information. And, finally, Field’s liberalism even 
shines through his philosophy and philanthropy, and he goes into 
some detail on the social obligations of one “with unusual oppor- 
tunities to serve because of” financial resources. For Field, philan- 
thropy is more than a word, too. 

This volume discusses Marshall Field’s basic philosophy of free- 
dom, and then shows how specifically he has implemented this 
philosophy—in giving his fellow Americans a freer access to news 
and opinion. There is a fascinating chapter on PM—its beginnings, 
its aims, and its development. There is also a chapter on the 
Chicago Sun and its battles with the Chicago Tribune. Likewise, 
Field’s fight against the monopolistic practices of the Associated 
Press is presented in detail, yet without legal technicalities. He 
speaks in some detail of the social obligations of public opinion 
polls. He tells of his recent entrance into radio, an enterprise along 
with newspaper publishing often operating to “protect the vested 
privileges of a special class.” His experiences in book publishing 
are apparently too recent to be included in this volume. 

If there are any omissions in such a relatively small volume and 
in Mr. Field’s account of his life—for in a sense this book is an 
autobiography—they are two-fold. First, while the volume mirrors 
one of the outstanding denials of the Marxian concept that exist- 
ence determines consciousness, nothing is said on how Field de- 
veloped into being what he is today. While we are grateful for 
his liberal opinions and his good works, we would be equally 
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grateful to know how come. For until we do, Marshall Field is 
only an exception which proves the rule that a man’s social posi- 
tion is likely to determine what he thinks. 

A second omission apparent in Field’s stated philosophy of free- 
dom, it seems to this reviewer, is any concentrated effort to liberalize 
financial and educational institutions with which he is already con- 
nected. One way to promote freedom is to establish new institutions. 
Another is to use one’s voting power in existing corporations and on 
boards of trustees (e.g., the University of Chicago) to insure that, 
in these places, too, freedom is more than a word. 


Homer A. Jack 


PERSONALISM IN THEOLOGY. A volume of essays in honor of Albert 
Cornelius Knudson. Edited by E. S. Brightman. Boston: The Bos- 
ton University Press. 257 pp. $2.50. 


By way of preface this reviewer wishes to make it clear that 
the honoring of Dean Albert C. Knudson of Boston University 
School of Theology by his colleagues, students and friends is an 
act of good will in which all who know the distinguished scholar 
and gracious gentleman will gladly share. As one who sat for a 
brief season under Dean Knudson’s teaching, the reviewer rejoices 
in the intention prompting this publication. The book consists of 
chapters by McConnell, Harkness, Marlatt, Ramsdell, and others 
in praise of Bowne’s Personalism in philosophy. 

“Personality as a Metaphysical Principle” is the basic chapter of 
the book and the axis of thinking around which the other chapters 
revolve. This reviewer is not a metaphysician, as his friend Dr. 
Brightman well knows, but he has read his books and this chapter 
several times with the same resulting experience—i.e. that the 
language of Personalism and the entire framework of the argument 
seems irrelevant and remote from the thoughts, needs, and interests 
of the living generation of men. Certain sentences of Dr. Bright- 
man’s do not carry conviction. 


Some believe that when the Ptolemaic astronomy gave way to the Coper- 
nican, personalism gave way to naturalism ... man’s personality was 
debased to a place of trivial importance. 


Modern science does not, in this reviewer’s opinion, say that the 
choice is between a trivial estimate of man and a metaphysics such 
as the Personalists recommend in which “nature becomes the con- 
scious activity of God’s will and the organization of his experience” 
(p. 61). One would recommend the reading, as a minimum, of 
pages 332-384 in J. D. Bernal’s The Social Function of Science, a 
section entitled “Tasks Left Undone,” as an example of the areas 
of scientific thought, research, and activity where modern minds 
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find meat that can be digested to the resulting spiritual and material 
health of man. In one sense it is the very abstract character of the 
Personalist philosophy with its remoteness from present human op- 
portunities for enriching the life of man that indicts the Personalist 
as holding a trivial view of man. The theoretical divine status of 
man’s personality is less valuable than more practical demonstra- 
tions of concern for man’s welfare which many a “naturalistic” 
scientist presents for our observation today. 


This book is a real disappointment. One can read from the first 
page to the last, read pages on the ethics of Christianity, on the 
Personalist philosophy of religion, on the integration of science and 
religion, and emerge utterly unconscious of the time in which he 
lives. To be sure there are glancing references to the race problem, 
hints that cases of industrialists silencing over-prophetic ministers 
are known, or that fascism engenders myths threatening the stability 
of Christianity. But the total effect of these several essays is one 
of tragic depression (to this reviewer), for the mood is that of the 
defensive fighter overwhelmed by the number and persistence of his 
enemies. The book might well be called The Case Against Everything 
in Philosophy West of Immanuel Kant. 

In 1859 in the final paragraphs of his Essay On Liberty, John 
Stuart Mill wrote: “Philosophers have talked about the universe 
enough; the time has come to change it.” So believe millions of 
men and women today, many of them with a vision of Regnum Dei 
in their minds and hearts. There is mighty work to be done and 
religion, including historic Christianity, can be a commanding force 
in the revolutionary process. However, there is little of such a brac- 
ing hope in this book. There should be such a hope in the exposi- 
tion of a living spiritual faith in man and God which this book pro- 
fesses to be. Instead, one finds the terminologies of philosophy and 
religion long since bypassed by the modern mind, an indifference 
to the specific findings of the natural, social and political science 
little short of astonishing, and a general atmosphere of logic- 
chopping hardly matched outside of the ancient scholastic, a danger 
Dr. Brightman recognizes on page 495. 

The essays all reveal the curse of religious abstractions when 
they are not tethered to the facts revealed by other disciplines—na- 
tural science, economics, government, etc. The reader feels lost in 
a vast Atlantic fogbank of words, possibly of some value, but cer- 
tainly obstructive to a view of the coast line of actual human exist- 
ence. As good Methodists these writers need a fresh baptism of 
John Wesley’s fire, for the great English evangelist, for all his 
heavenly generalizations, rooted his religion in serving the tables 
of the forgotten people, the disinherited miners, the crippled chil- 
dren of the mills and factories. This book proves again that theology 
can be a trap to catch the mind afraid of settling down to com- 


merce with reality. 
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The thesis of Dean Knudson’s great mentor, Professor Bowne, is 
stated on page 74: “Let us say then that the world is essentially a 
going forth of divine causality under the forms of space and time 
and in accordance with a rational plan.” Upon this premise most 
of the contributors have proceeded not only with positive corollaries 
but with many a sally against the errors of James, Dewey, Perry, 
Durkheim, Freud, and Marx. Dean Marlatt concludes: 

Reliance on a Fatherly Source behind history and beyond man is the 

only effective antidote for the pragmatic fiction of world recovery through 

science or a planned economy, or social justice or progressive education 
or anything else less religious than religion. 
Thus he begs the question of the definition of religion with more 
thoroughness than has been recorded for a very long time. 

This reviewer believes the essence of religion is still to be found 
in the living experience of mankind as it seeks to rise from one level 
of organization to another. The relations of man with man, the 
purging of exploitation of one class by another, the just distribution 
of this earth’s goods, the abolition of privilege, the development of 
leadership from within, the enrichment of intellectual, social and 
aesthetic experiences; these are religious concerns, and today they 
are first on the agenda of mankind. The science of building a good 
society requires an ethic scientifically valid and to its discovery re- 
ligion ought to be turning itself, rather than laying a series of 
hidden land mines along the highway of progress, as the dogmatic 
supernaturalist presumes to do. 

As one distinguished British biochemist has said recently: 

The good seems to rise out of the evolutionary process rather than to 


have been in it from the beginning, but the good is an immediate datum, 
and the occasion of modern religion. 


This the majority of contributors to Personalism in Theology do not 
make manifest. A mere politician, Mr. Henry Wallace, has told us 
that “mankind is on the march.” This is a fact of imperative im- 
portance which, in a time of global conflict, books on religion dare 
not ignore. Stephen H. Fritchman 


A “Forgotten” Experiment in Democracy 


FreEpoM Roap, By Howard Fast. New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce. 263 pp. $2.50. 


Howard [ast is not only an accomplished historical novelist, but 
he is also a courageously honest one. He penetrates the heart of 
American history and cares not if his findings flatly refute the long 
accepted verdicts of our most respected professional historians. He 
makes history the pulse of a book, its force, its drama, its purpose. 

In Freedom Road, laid in the Reconstruction Period, Fast con- 
tends that once here in America, black men and white men actually 
clasped hands and worked out a thriving cooperative democracy 
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and that that democracy was ruthlessly destroyed before it could 
reach maturity. 

When the Civil War was over, 250,000 black men, who had fought 
for freedom in the Union Army, marched home again, filled with 
the deep wonder that they were free. Gideon Jackson was one of 
them, giant in size and strength, and a firm believer in a new time 
a-coming for black men. Gideon returned to the great Carwell 
plantation to find it ownerless with 22,000 acres lying fallow and 
neglected and his people still living in the slave shanties at the 
bottom of the hill. 

Though he could barely write his name, Gideon was chosen by 
his people as a delegate to the Charleston Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1868. Filled with a mixture of fear and pride, Gideon walked 
the one hundred dusty miles to Charleston to help make a new 
Constitution. Though he called himself a “black nigger fool,” he 
had all the qualities of a natural leader. He had a slow but power- 
ful mind, faith in the future, and a deep conviction that emancipa- 
tion meant equality. 

On his arrival in Charleston, Gideon found that of the 124 dele- 
gates, 76 were Negroes and of these more than 50 were ex-slaves. 
At least 30 could not read or write. But despite the ex-planters’ 
certain predictions for failure and collapse, the Convention began 
to operate as a sound legislative body, and a constitution was framed 
—a constitution which laid the groundwork for democratic govern- 
ment and provided Negro manhood suffrage, guarantee of freedom 
of speech and compulsory education for all, black and white. The 
Convention proved that black men and white could work together 
and plan a common destiny. 

Gideon returned to Carwell a changed man. Three months in 
Charleston had turned him into a statesman. By an almost un- 
believable application of energy, he had taught himself to read and 
write. He lost no time in organizing the Negroes and poor whites 
to pool their resources and brains in order to buy the Carwell 
plantation into which they had poured their sweat and which was 
soon to be put up at auction. With the help of two Boston aboli- 
tionists this was accomplished. As a result, the Carwell Negroes 
and poor whites soon had productive farms, comfortable homes and 
good schools where only slave shacks and misery had existed beforg. 
A happy democracy functioned. Hate no longer had a place be- 
cause the Carwell people had discovered that in order to enjoy 
economic well being, black men and white had to work together. 

This black and white alliance was bitterly opposed by the south- 
ern aristocracy. They organized to crush it, and created the ruth- 
less Ku Klux Klan to help in the destruction. As long as Federal 
troops remained in the South, however, the Klan’s activities were 
more or less sporadic. But their V day came in April, 1877, in 
the contested presidential election. The corrupt South made a deal 
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with the corrupt North offering to forsake their Democratic candi- 
date, Tilden, and support Rutherford B. Hayes, if Hayes would 
promise, as President, to relinquish control of South Carolina and 
withdraw all Union troops from the South. President Hayes made 
good his undercover contract. The troops were withdrawn on April 
10, 1877. This move provided a signal for reaction. The mobs of 
hooded men gathered and rode unmolested and triumphant into 
the Negro settlements. Carwell was doomed. Gideon Jackson and 
his people went down fighting. Nothing :emained of a noble experi- 
ment, Everything was liquidated; everything destroyed. “Even the 
memory of it was expunged,” says Fast. “Why? Because powerful 
forces did not hold it to be a good thing for the American people. 
to know that once there had been such an experiment—and that 
that experiment had worked; that a Negro had been given the 
right . .. to work out his own destiny in conjunction with all southern 
poor whites, and that in a ten year period he had created a. . . just 
and a truly democratic civilization.” 


Corelli Shoup 


New Perspectives ON Peace. Edited by George B. de Huszar. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 261 pp. $2.50. 


Two reviews can be written of every worthwhile book. The con- 
structive review can point with pride to the triumph of mental virtue 
while the other can view with alarm the fatuity of the author. New 
Perspectives on Peace, a worthwhile book, yields itself readily to 
either kind of review. 


One can admire the simple clarity of Prof. George B. de Huszar’s 
introduction. Peace, he tells us, is not merely the absence of war, 
nor is it the result of a sudden revivalistic truth to goodness. 
Neither will treaties and conferences necessarily tie in the loose 
ends and hand us a neatly-wrapped package good for eternal bliss. 


One can admire de Huszar’s choice of co-writers. Stationed as 
he is at the Midway of Brains, a roundtable where the midwest’s 
most agile minds revolve, he was able to pick up authorities on each 
phase of man’s lasting problem, skim the cream off their cogitations 
and bind them into this slender volume. Each professor gives us 
the best thought of Academe on the geographical, historical, 
ethnological, economic, sociological, legal, educational, psychologi- 
cal, philosophic and religious problems of peace. When you have 
finished this book you have covered whatever wisdom the professors 
have been able to distill in this Western World. 


Without exception the authors are urbane, high-minded and good- 
willed. But on the last page is a sentence which this reviewer 
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intends, unfairly, to tear out of its sheltering context. It reads: 
And so we end as we began.” This we can insert as an epitaph on 
this book. We agreed with it when we started; we still agree with 
it at the end, and another book has been added to the staggering 
bibliography on peace for the inquiring student to sweat over in 
compiling his term paper. 

The title (was it chosen by the editor or the publisher’s bright 
young title writer?) is disconcerting. This symposium is compre- 
hensive but where is the novelty? The blessed Angel of Peace has 
been viewed from all angles: lateral, topside and bottomside, for 
too many generations for anyone to boast of having snapped the 
lady in a new pose. Georgia Lloyd and Edith Wynner produced a 
book last year revealing that the Egyptian pharaohs had not only 
had ideas on peace, but very specific notations on leagues of na- 
tions, united nations and whathaveyou. 

To this reviewer, it seems that the idea of peace is best brought 
down to earth in two approaches—one abstract and the other practi- 
cal. The first is the problem of sovereignty. How much of it are 
we willing to “sacrifice” in order to underwrite the future of the 
human race? The second is the workaday problem of U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
relations. Here are the two titans of the remaining 20th Century. 
Peace hinges on the question as to whether they can get along to- 
gether in the same world. 

Examining the index of our book, we find sovereignty rates one 
entry and the Soviet Union one. In fairness it must be added that 
the index is sketchy; for it is quite impossible even for University 
of Chicago professors to be as abstract as the index would indicate. 

Obviously the writers were not laying down a blueprint for peace 
but summing up the best thought of the time on the subject. They 
are not to be held responsible for failing to solve the problem of 
sovereignty or the knotty issue of Soviet-American relations. They 
have a right to revolve on their mental roundtable on the Midway, 
and it is not for this humble reviewer to be uppish toward his in- 
tellectual betters. Harvey O’Connor 


Grom Catholicism te Unitarianism 


Unper Orpers. The Autobiography of William L. Sullivan. New 
York: Richard R. Smith. 200 pp. $2.50. 


Minister of the Germantown [Pennsylvania] Unitarian Church in 
my school and college days, Williaw Lawrence Sullivan was for 
me a great lighthouse seen through shifting clouds of mist. We 
knew that we were in the presence of a great and powerful per- 
sonality, utterly consumed by an intense and single faith, shining 
like a beacon in the storm. The mist was partly the product of my 
youthful cloudiness, and partly the product of Sullivan’s mystic 
fervor, authentic yet incommunicable. 
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This magnificent little book dispels the mist, and reveals the 
story of that personality. It is a classic record of the struggle 
and it makes it clear that it means to move all the way from the 
Catholic priesthood to a Unitarian pulpit. The book takes us 
through Dr. Sullivan’s boyhood and youth and gives us his dramatic 
struggle with the Catholic church, which he finally left. Especially 
impressive is his presentation of the moral implications of intellec- 
tual integrity in religion. 

Many will cherish this book for its marvelous style and for its 
profound scholarship. Dr. Sullivan was, of course, one of the most 
Jearned of Unitarian ministers; but his learning was lightened by 
wit and set a-glowing by “the disposition to seek first and foremost 
the moral bearings of a problem and to come to a conclusion con- 
cerning it chiefly on that basis.” 

Dr. Sullivan had deep and hard-earned convictions. He did not 
appear to understand that many humanists, whose philosophy he 
despised, shared his honesty and, like him, had left an outworn 
faith. Nor did he understand the contributions of Marx and Freud 
to modern thought. But such difference fell away before the record 
of a great spirit whose single aim was truth. 

This book is immensely valuable for ministers because it records 
from the inside, the struggle of a soul to create a faith of its own 
out of the wreck of a faith too narrow. I wish I could say that this 
is a book to give every layman who has come to us from another 
church. But although the learning with which it is freighted is 
neither ponderous nor has an ounce of fat in it, yet it speaks of 
events, doctrines, and persons unfamiliar to the average reader. 
What we need is a popular pamphlet based upon Under Orders, a 
pamphlet disengaging this thrilling battle of a soul for integrity 
from the burden of its particulars. But for those who have some 
acquaintance with the battlefield, the book will be completely ab- 
sorbing reading. 


Josiah R. Bartlett 


THE ViTanity OF THE CuristiAN Trapition. Edited by George F. 
Thomas. New York: Harper and Brothers. 358 pp. $3.00. 


This symposium, bringing together twelve contributions from as 
many distinguished Christian scholars and teachers, purports “to 
state as clearly as possible the major insights and values of the 
Christian tradition, to trace their development from their beginnings 
in the Bible to the present day, and to deal with some of the prob- 
lems created by the widespread reaction against them in the modern 
world.” These twelve essays will be read with both pleasure and 
profit by the religious liberal: with pleasure, because they are in 
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every instance written by specialists in their field and with a felicity 
and clarity of style and expression; with profit, because they offer 
quite incontestible proof of the fact that the Christian Tradition is 
still a force to reckon with. They are done with thorough scholar- 
ship, with great dialectical skill, and with tremendous persuasive- 
ness. Here is “apologetics” in the grand manner, and one of the 
most refreshing aspects of this volume is its frank and honest refer- 
ence to the canons of that “liberalism” which among so many of 
our orthodox and neo-orthodox defenders of the faith has of late 
become the object of ridicule and the target of contempt. 

One does not have to approve of the ofttimes dubious methods of 
strategy utilized by these apologetes; and find here all the tradi- 
tional armamentum of the faith employed and amplified to meet 
the attacks of philosophical skepticism, of science, and of secular- 
ism. On the other hand, it is difficult to escape the conviction that 
these writers make an excellent case for their thesis, and they do 
it with a persuasive humility as for instance when the editor says 
“we believe that there are significant truths and values in the tradi- 
tional Christian view of the world and of man. We are not con- 
cerned to defend all aspects of traditional Christianity, institutional, 
theological, or otherwise. . . And we believe that a reasoned faith 
in the essentials of Christianity is both compatible with the critical 

attitude of the seekers after truth and necessary to the recovery of 
meaning in personal and social life.” 

The elaboration of these convictions will at more than one turn 
of the argument call for strenuous opposition and for justified 
criticism; but let us admit freely that the Christian Tradition, shared 
by hundreds of millions on this globe, interpreted and stated by 
wide diversities of theology and ideology, and uniting them in wor- 
ship and in social service remains—and may well remain for gen- 
erations—such a tremendous force in our civilization that liberals 
dare not underestimate or disregard it. 


Karl M. Chworowsky 
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